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The Alarmed Skipper. 
BY FIELD. 
‘< Tt was an ancient Mariner” 
Many a long, long year ago, 
Nantucket’s skippers had a plan, 
Of finding out, though “lying low,” 
How near New York their skippers ran. 


They greased the lead before it fell, 

And then, by sounding through the night, 
Knowing the soil that stuck 86 well, 

They always guessed their reck’ning right. 


A skipper gray, whose eyes were dim, 
Could tell, by tasting, just the spot, 

And so below he’d “‘douse the glim,” 
After, of course, his ‘‘something hot.’’ 


Snug in his berth, at eight o’clock, 

This ancient skipper must be found, 
No matter how his‘craft would rock, 

He slept—for skippers’ naps are sound. 


The watch on deck would now and then 
Run down and wake him with the lead— 
He'd up and taste, and tell the man 
How many miles they went ahead. 


One night, ’t was Jotham Marden’s watch, 
A curious wag—the pedlar’s son— 

And so he mused (the wanton wretch), 
“To night I'll have a grain of fun; 


‘‘We'’re all a set of stupid fools 
To think the skipper knows by tasting 
What ground he ’s on—Nantucket’s schools 
Do n’t teach such stuff, with all their basting.” 


And so he took the well-greased lead, 
And rubbed it o’er a box of earth, 

That stood on deck (a parsnip bed), 
And then he sought the skipper’s berth. 


‘¢‘ Where are we now, sir? please to taste ;”’ 
The skipper yawned, put out his tongue, 
Then oped his eyes in wondrous haste, 
And then upon the floor he sprung. 


The skipper stormed, and tore his hair, 
Thrust on his boots, and roared to Marden, 
“‘ Nantucket’s sunk, and here we are, 
Right over old Marm Hackett’s garden.” 


Dr. Maxcy and his Students. 

The Southern Literary Gazette has the follow- 
ing good story of the celebrated Dr. Maxcy, 
President of South Carolina College. This is 
not the only instance, we believe, where people 
have been completely bewildered in the woods, 
nor where they have found that the fiddler must 
always be pawl at the conclusion of a dance: 

“On one occasion, several of the students of 
South Carolina College resolved to drag the 
Doctor’s carriage into the woods, and fixed upon 
a night for the performance of the exploit. One 





some compunctious visitings, and managed to 
convey to the worthy President a hint, that it 
would be well for him to secure the door of his 
carriagehouse. Instead of paying any heed to 
this suggestion, the Doctor proceeded, on the ap- 
pointed night, to the carriagehouse, and ensconced 
his portly person inside the vehicle. In less than 
an hour, some half a dozen young gentlemen 
came to his retreat, and cautiously withdrew the 
carriage into the road. When they were fairly 
out of the college precincts, they forgot their re- 
serve, and began to joke freely with each other, 
by name. One of them complained of the weight 
of the carriage; and another replied: 

“<¢Tt is heavy enough to have the old fellow, 
himself, in it.’ 

“For nearly a mile, they proceeded along the 
highway, and then struck into the woods, to a 
cover which, they concluded, would effectually 
conceal the vehicle. Making themselves infi- 
nitely merry at the Doctor’s expense, and conjec- 
turing how and when he would find his carriage, 
they at length reached the spot where they had 
resolved to leave it. Just as they were about to 
depart,—having once more agreed that the car- 
riage ‘ was heavy enough to have the old Doctor 
and all his tribe in it’,—they were startled by the 
dropping of one of the glass door panels, and by 
the well-known voice of the Doctor himself, who 
thus addressed them : 

“So! so! young gentlemen, you are going 
to leave me in the woods, are you? Surely, as 
you have brought me hither for your gratifica- 
tion, you will not refuse to take me back for 
mine? Come, Messrs. , and , and 
buckle to; let’s return: it’s getting late!’ 

“There was no appeal; for the window was 
raised, and the Doetor resumed his seat. Almost 
without a word, the discomfited young gentlemen 
took their places at the pole, and at the back of 
the vehicle, and quite as expeditiously, if with 
less noise, did they retrace their course. In si- 
lence they dragged the carriage into its wonted 
place, and then retreated, precipitately, to their 
rooms, to dream of the account they must render, 
on the morrow. When they had gone, the Doc- 
tor quietly vacated the carriage, and went to his 
house, where he related the story to his family 
with great glee. He never called the heroes of 
that nocturnal expedition to an account, nor was 
his carriage ever afterward dragged, at night, 
into the woods.” 











The Board of Education in Syracuse, New 
York, have adopted a resolution, that no man 
who uses tobacco, or alcoholic drinks, shall be 
employed as a teacher, and the common council 











of their number, however, was troubled with 


have formally ratified it. 
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iL} We copy from the National Intelligencer 
the following interesting reminiscence of the life 
and times of Gen. Washington, which we com- 
mend to the attention of our readers. 


WASHINGTON: 
HIS HOME AND HOUSEHOLD — ORDER, METHOD, 


ECONOMY, PUNCTUALITY. 

From the Custis Recollections and private 
Memoirs of the Life and Character of Wash- 
ington. 

Wherever Washington established a home— 
whether temporary or fixed, whether amid the 
log huts of Morristown, or the Valley Forge, the 
Presidential Mansions in New York or Phila- 
delphia, or his own beloved Mount Vernon— 
everywhere order, method, punctuality, economy, 
reigned. His household, whether civil or mili- 
tary, was always upon a liberal scale, and was 
conducted with due regard to economy and use- 
fulness. 

Tue Stewarpv.—Francis, who kept the tav- 
ern in New York where Washington took leave 
of his officers in 1783, was the first Steward to 
the President. Francis was a rare Whig in the 
Revolutionary day, and attached no little impor- 
tance to his person and character from the cir- 
cumstance of the memorable parting of the 
Commander-in-chief with his old and long-en- 
deared companions in arms having taken place 
at Francis’s Tavern, in New York. 

The Steward was a man of talent and consid- 
erable taste in the line of his profession, but was 
at the same time ambitious, fond of display, and 
regardless of expense. This produced continued 
difficulties between the President and certainly 
one of the most devotedly attached to him of all 
his household. 

The expenses of the Presidential Mansion 
were settled weekly; and, upon the bills being 
presented, the President would rate his Steward 
soundly upon his expensiveness, saying that, while 
he wished to live conformably to his high station, 
liberally, nay handsomely, he abhorred waste and 
extravagance, and insisted that his household 
should be conducted with due regard to economy 
and usefulness. 

Francis would promise amendment, and the 
next week the same scene would be reénacted in 
all its parts, the Steward retiring in tears, and 
exclaiming, “ Well, he may discharge me; he 
may kill he, if me will; but while he is Presi- 
dent of the United States, and [ have the honor 
to be his S'e ard, his establishment shall be sup- 
plied with the very best of everything that the 
whole country can afford.” 

The story of the fish, related in arother art 
of the work, happened during Francis’s steward- 
ship. Washington was remarkably fond of fish. 
It was the habit of New England ladies fre- 
quently to prepare the codfish in a very nice 
manner, and send it enveloped in cloths, so as to 


|| his splendor. 


| arrive quite warm for the President’s Saturday 
dinner, he always eating codfish on that day in 
| compliment to his New England recollections. 
| It happened that a single shad was caught in 
the Delaware in February, and brought to the 
| Philadelphia market for sale. Francis pounced 
| upon it with the speed of an osprey, regardless of 
| price, but charmed that he had secured a delicacy 
| that, above all others, he knew would be agreea- 
| ble to the palate of his Chief. 
When the fish was served, Washington sus- 
pected a departure from his orders touching the 
| provision to be made for his table, and said to 
Francis who stood at his post at the sideboard, 
“ What fish is this?” “A shad, a very fine shad,” 
| was the reply; “I knew your excellency was 
| particularly fond of this kind of fish, and I was so 
| fortunate as to procure this one in the market— 
| a solitary one, and the first of the season.”’ “ The 
| price, sir ; the price!” continued Washington, ina 
| stern commanding tone; “the price, sir ?’? “Three, 
| three, three dollars,’’ stammered out the con- 
| science-stricken Steward. “Take it away,” 
thundered the chief; “take it away sir; it shall 
never be said that my table sets such an example 
of Juxury and extravagance.” Poor Francis 
'tremblingly obeyed, and the first shad of the sea- 
son was removed untouched, to be speedily dis- 
cussed by the gourmands of the servants’ hall. 
| ‘l'une Curer Coox.—This celebrated artist, as 
| 


he would have been termed in modern parlance, 

was named Hercules, familiarly termed Uncle 

Harkless. ‘Trained in the mysteries of his art 
from early youth, and in the palmy days of Vir- 

ginia, when her thousand chimneys smoked to in- 
| dicate the generous hospitality that reigned 
| throughout the whole length and breadth of her 
wide domain, Uncle Harkless was, at the period 
| of the first Presidency, as highly accomplished a 
| proficient in the culinary art as could be found in 
| the United States. He was a dark-brown man, 
| litle if any above the usual size, yet possessed of 
such great muscular power as to entitle him to 
be compared with his namesake of fabulous 
history. 

The Chief Cook gloried in the cleanliness and 
nicety of his kitchen. Under his iron discipline, 
| woe to his underlings if speck or spot could be 
| discovered on the tables or dressers, or if the 
utensils did not shine like polished silver. With 
the luckless wights who had offended in these 
particulars there was no arrest of judgment, for 
judgment and execution went hand in hand. 

The Steward, and indeed the whole household 
treated the Chief Cook with much respect, as 
well for his valuable services as for his general 
good character and pleasing manners. 

It was while preparing the Thursday or Con- 
gress Dinner that Uncle Harkless shone in all 
During his labors on this banquet 
he required some halt doz n aprons and napkins 
out of number. Tt was surprising, the order and 














discipline that was observed in so bustling a 





scene. His underlings flew in all directions to 
execute his orders, while he, the great master- 
| Spirit, seemed to’ possess the power of ubiquity, 
and to be everywhere at the same moment. 

When the Steward, in snow-white apron, silk 
shorts and stockings, and hair in full powder, 
placed the last dish on the table, the clock being 
on the stroke of four, ceased “the labors of Her- 
cules,” 

While the masters of the republic were en- 
gaged in discussing the savory viands of the 
Congress Dinner, the Chief Cook retired to make 
his toilet for an evening promenade. His per- 
quisites from the slops of the kitchen were from 
one to two hundred dollars a year. Though 
homely in person, he lavished the most of these 
large avails upon dress. In making his toilet, 
his linen was of unexceptionable quality and 
whiteness, thin black-silk shorts, ditto waistcoat, 
ditto stockings, shoes highly polished, with large 
buckles covering a considerable part of the foot, 
blue cloth coat with velvet collar and bright met- 
al buttons, a long watchchain dangling from his 
fob, a cocked hat, and gold-headed cane completed 
the grand costume of the celebrated dandy (for 
there were dandies in these days) of the Presi- 
dent’s kitchen. 


Thus arrayed, the Chief Cook invariably 
passed out at the front door, the Porter making a 
low bow, which was promptly returned. Joining 
his brother loungers of the pave, he proceeded up 
Market street, attracting considerable attention, 
Market street being, in the old times, the resort 
where fashionables “did most congregate.”” Many 
were not a little surprised on beholding so extra- 
ordinary a personage, while others who knew 
him would make a formal and respectful bow, 
that they might receive in return the salute of 
one of the most polished gentlemen and the veri- 
est dandy of nearly sixty years ago. 

Tue Coacuman.—John Fagan, by birth a 
Hessian, tall and burly in person, was an accom- 
plished coachman in every respect. He under- 
stood the mechanism of a carriage, and could 
take to pieces and put together again all the parts 
should he meet with any accident on his road. 
He drove the President the whole tour of the 
then United States, from Portsmouth to Savannah 
in the white chariot built by Clarke of Philadel- 
phia, without the slightest accident or misfortune 
happening in so long a journey. 

On the President’s return, Clarke was in at- 
tendance to learn the success of what he deemed 
his masterpiece of coachmaking. No sooner 
had the horses stopped at the door of the Presi- 
dential Mansion than the anxious coachmaker was 
under the body of the white chariot, examining 
everything with a careful and critical eye, until 
Fagan shouted from the box, “All right, Mr. 
Clarke; all right sir; not a bolt or screw started 
in a long journey and over the devil’s own roads.” 
The delighted mechanic now found his hand 

















grasped in that of the President, who compli- 
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mented him upon his workmanship, assuring him 
that it had been sufficiently tested in a great va- 
riety of very bad roads. Clarke, the happiest of 
men, repaired to his shop, in Sixth street, where 


white chariot, the account of which he had re- 
ceived from the President’s own lips, when the 
day ended in a jollification at the coachmaker’s. 

John Krause succeeded Fagan. He was a 
steady, estimable man, and, having been bred in 
the Austrian cavalry, was perfectly conversant 
with horses. He was an excessive smoker, his 
meerschaum never being out of his mouth, excep- 
ting at meals or on the coachbox. 

The stables consisted of ten coach and saddle 
horses, and the two white chargers, a coachman, 
and two grooms. Of the chargers, the one usu- 
ally rode by the Chief wasnamed Prescott. He 
was a fine parade horse, purely white, and six- 
teen hands high. He was indifferent to the fire 
of artillery, the waving of banners, and the clang 
of martial instruments, but had a very bad habit 
of dancing about on the approach of a carriage, 
a habit very annoying to his rider, who, although 
a master in horsemanship, preferred to ride as 
quietly as possible, especially when, during his 
Saturday’s ride, he would meet with carriages 
containing ladies, it being customary with them 
to order their coachmen to stop and to let down 
their glasses, that the President might approach 
to pay his compliments. 

The other charger was named Jackson, from 
the circumstance of his having run away with 
Major Jackson, aid-de-camp to the President, 
when coming into Princeton, en route from New 
York to Philadelphia, in 1790, to the sad discom- 
fiture of the Major, and the no little amusement 
of the Chief and the brilliant cortege of gallant 
cavaliers with which he was attended. Jackson 
was a superb animal, purely white, with a flow- 
ing mane and tail. He was of a fierce and fiery 
temparament, and, when mounted, moved with 
mouth open, champing the bit, his nostrils disten- 
ded, and his Arab eye flashing fire. Washington, 
disliking a fretful horse, rarely rode this fine but 
impetuous animal ; while Krause, whose duty it 
was to accompany the President when on horse- 
back, had had divers combats with the fiery char- 
ger, in several of which, it was said, the old 
Austrian dragoon came off rather second best. 
When putting on the housings and caparison for 
the Chief to ride Jackson, Krause would say, 
“ Ah, ha, my fine fellow, you'll have your match 
to-day, and I know you'll take care to behave 
yourself” In fact, the noble horse had felt the 
power of Washington’s stalwart arm, a power 
that could throw a horse upon his haunches in a 
single moment, and the sagacious animal quailed 
before a force not easily resisted nor soon forgot- 
ten. . 

Among the coach horses were a pair of beau- 
tiful blood bays bred at Mount Vernon, from the 
celebrated stallion, Magnolia. These thorough- 














breds were the pets of the stables, and always 
drew the coach when Mrs. Washington paid her 


visits in Philadelphia. One day, but for the 


| courage and presence of mind of a servant, a 
he informed his people of the success of the | 


serious catastrophe would have occurred. Mrs. 
Washington and her grand daughter were just 
seated in the coach, and James Hurley (a native 
of Ireland) was putting up the step, when, the 
day being warm and the flies troublesome, one 
of the horses rubbed off his bridle. The coach- 
man of course, sat powerless on his box. The 
affrighted animal at first stared wildly about him, 
and was in the act of springing forward, when 
Hurley, perceiving the imminent danger, with a 
presence of mind equaled by his courage, grap- 
pled the animal around the neck, and amid his 
furious and maddening plunges, clung to him, 
and so incumbered him with the weight of a 
heavy man, that the passengers in the street 
were enabled to come to the rescue, when the 
bridle was replaced, and the carriage drove off. 

The president was much gratified when in- 
specting his stables in Philadelphia. 
large and roomy, and everything in and about 
them in the most perfect order; the grooming of 
the horses superb, such as the moderns can have 
no idea of. 

Punctuauity. — Washington was the most 
punctual of men. To this admirable quality, 
and the one equally admirable of rising at four 
o’clock and retiring to rest at nine at all seasons, 
this great man owed his being able to accomplish 
such mighty labors during a long and illustrious 
life. He was punctual in everything, and made 
every one punctual about him. 

During his memorable journey through the 
Union, he had, before setting off, arranged all the 
stages for the whole route; the ferries, the inns, 
the hour of arriving at and departing from each, 
were all duly calculated, and punctually did the 
white chariot arrive at all its appointments, ex- 
cept when prevented by high waters or exces- 
sively bad roads. 

His punctuality on that long journey astonish- 
ed every one. The trumpet call of the cavalry 
had scarcely ceased its echoes, when a vidette 
would be seen coming in at full speed, and the 
cry resounded far and wide, “He’s coming !” 
Scarcely would the artillerymen unlimber the 
cannon, when the order would be given, “ Light 
your matches, the white chariot is in full view.” 

Revolutionary veterans hurried from all direc- 
tions once more to greet their beloved chief. 
They called it marching to headquarters, and as 
the dear glorious old fellows would overtake their 
neighbors and friends they would say, “ Push on 
my boys, if you wish to see him; for we, who 
ought to know, can assure you that he is never 
behind time, but always punctual to the moment.” 

It was thus that Washington performed his 
memorabie tour of the United States—every- 
where received with the heartfelt homage that 





the love, veneration, and gratitude of a whole 
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people could bestow; and there is, no doubt, yet 
living a gray head who can tell of the time when 
he gallantly rode to some village or inn on the 
long-remembered route to hail the arrival of the 
white chariot, and join in the joyous welcome to 
the Father of his Country. 

And equally punctual to his engagements was 
this remarkable man, nearer home. To the re- 
view, the theater, or the ballroom, he repaired 
at the appointed time. The manager of a theater 
waiting on the President to request him to com- 
mand a play, was asked, “At what time, Mr. 
Wingnell, does your curtain rise?’ ‘The mana- 
ger replied, “Seven o’clock is the hour, but of 
course, the curtain will not rise until your Ex- 
cellency’s arrival.”” The President observed, “I 
will be punctual, sir, to the time; nobody waits a 
single moment for me.” And sure enough, pre- 
cisely at seven, the noble form of Washington 
was seen to enter the stagebox, amid the accla- 
mations of the audience, and the music of the 
President’s march. 

In the domestic arrangements of the Presiden- 
tial Mansion, the private dinner was served at three 
o’clock, the public one at four. The drawing- 
room commenced at seven, and ended a little past 
ten. The levee began at three and ended at four. 
On public occasions the company came within a 
very short time of each other, and departed in 
the same manner. The President is punctual, 
said everybody, and everybody became punctual. 

On the great national days of the 4th of July 
and 22d of February, the salute from the then 
head of Market street (8th street) announced the 
opening of the levee. Then was seen the vener- 
able corps of the Cincinnati marching to pay 
their respects to their President General, who re- 
ceived them at headquarters, and in the uniform 
of the commander-in-chief. The veteran band 
of the Revolution had learned punctuality from 
their General, in the “times that tried men’s 
souls;” for no sooner had the thunder peals of 
Col. Proctor’s brass twelve pounders caused the 
windows to rattle in Market street, than this vet- 
eran body of the Cincinnati were in full march 
for the headquarters. 

A fine volunteer corps, called the Light Infan- 
try, from the famed light infantry of the Revolu- 
tionary army, commanded by Lafayette, mounted 
a guard of honor at headquarters, during the 
levee on these national days. When it was about 
to close, the soldiers, headed by their sergeants, 
marched with noiseless step through the hall 
to a spot where huge bowls of punch had been 
prepared for their refreshment, when. after quaff- 
ing a deep carouse, with three hearty cheers to 
the health of the President, they countermarched 
to the street, the bands struck up the favorite air, 
forward was the word, and the levee was ended. 

*‘ Old times are changed—old manners gone.” 
True, we have becomea mighty empire in extent, 
wealth, and population; but where, Americans, 
is the spirit of ’76—the gloriousand imm--~ 
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spirit that dignified and adorned the early days of 
the Republic, and the age of Washington? Shall 
it decline and die among us? Swear, on the al- 
tar of your liberty, that it shall live forever. 

Long years have elapsed since the Recollec- 
tions have been offered to the public. In answer 
to the numerous inquirics, why they have not 
been published in book form, the author begs 
leave to observe that, having no views asto profit, 
he was desirous that the private memoirs should 
go to the masses of the people in the cheapest 
and most diffusible manner practicable. Most 
liberal offers have been made to publish the 
Recollections in two volumes, with fine engrav- 
ings from the four originals at Arlington House, 
viz ,the Provincial Colonels in 1772, by the elder 
Peale; the retired General and illustrious Far- 
mer of Mount Vernon, bas-relief of Houdon, 
1785; the splendid equestrian Portrait, by Trum- 
bull, 1790; and the President of the United 
S.ates (the best possible likeness), by Sharpless, 
1,36. In this form the work will be hereafter 
published. 

The work will also contain the private letters 
of the commander-in-chief to his stepson and aid- 
de-camp, John Parke Custis (the father of the 
author), during the whole of the war of the Rev- 
olution ; also the paternal letters of Washington 
to the author, his adopted son, when a student at 
college in 1796, 97, and ’98. Neither the Rev- 
olutionary nor Paternal letters have ever been 
published. 

If it has appeared to any that the Recollections 
have embraced particulars too minute, the au- 
thor’s apology is in various letters, received both 
from at home and abroad, urging him to omit no 
details, however minute, or deem anything trivial 
that related in the smallest degree to the life and 
character of Washington. 

It is somewhat remarkable, yet such is history, 
that, when all of the public life and actions of a 
great man have been published to the world, the 
world invariably demands the private memoirs. 
Mankind wish to learn something of the private 
life, habits, and manners of the individual whose 
great public actions have commanded their admi- 
ration, whose illustrious public services have won 
their gratitude and love. Voltaire, in speaking 
of Sir Isaac Newton, said, “ Does the great New- 
ton eat like other men?” 

The labors of America’s distinguished histo- 
rians have given to his country and the world the 
life and actions of Washington, as connected 
with the age in which he flourished, and the 
mighty events thereof in which he bore so prom- 
inent a part. It has become the honored duty of 
the author of the Recollections to lift the vail 
that always conceals the private life of a great 
man from the public gaze, and to show the Pater 
Patri amid the shades of domestic retirement, 
where, in the bosom of his family, on his farm, 
and at his fireside, friendship, kindliness, and 
hospitality, shed their benignant luster upon his 
latter days. 


The Spirit of God in the Soul of Man. 


The delights of the intellect are of a far nobler 
order than those of the senses; but even these 
have no power to fill up the capacities of an im- 
mortal mind. The strongest intellect tires. It 
cannot sustain an ever-upward wing. Even in 
minds of Olympian vastness and vigor, thefe must 
be seasons for relaxation and repose ; — intervals, 
when the wearied faculties, mounted upon the 
topmost of all their achievements, must stop in 
their ascending career, to review the distance they 
have traversed, and to replenish their energies for 





an onward flight. And, although, in the far-off 





_ should become lofty as an archangel’s; although 


| learn the history of a planet in a day, and master, 
at a single lesson, all the sciences that belong to a 
| System of stars; still, I repeat, that, with our 
| present nature, we should be conscious of faculties 
| unoccupied, and restless, yea, tormented with a 
| sense of privation and loss,—like lungs in a va- 
cuum gasping vainly for breath, or like the eye 
in darkness straining to catch some glimmering 
of light. Without sympathy, without spirtual 
companionship with other beings, without some 
Being, all-glorious in his perfections, whom the 
spirit could commune with and adore, it would 
be a mourner and a wanderer amid all the splen- 
dors of the universe. Through the lone realms 
of immensity would it fly, calling for love, asa 
mother calls for her departed first-born, but its 
voice would return to it in echoes of mockery. 
Nay, though the intellect of man should become 
as‘effulgent as the stars amid which he might 
walk, yet sympathetic and devout affections alone 
can fertilize the desolations of the heart. Love is 
as necessary to the human heart as knowledge is 
to the mind; and infinite knowledge can never 
supply the place of infinite good. The universe, 
grand, glorious, and beautiful as it is, can be truly 
enjoyed only through the worship as well as the 
knowledge of the great Being that created it, 
Among people, where there is no true knowledge 
of God, the errors, superstitions, and sufferings 
of a false religion, always rush in to fill the va- 
cuum. 





There is not a faculty nor a susceptibility in the 
nature of man, from the lightning-like intuitions 
that make him akin to the cherubim, or the fire 
and fervor of affection that assimilate him to ser- 
aphic beings, down to the lowest appetites and 
desires by which he holds brotherhood with beast 
and reptile and worm ; — there is not one of them 
all, that will ever be governed by its proper law, 
or enjoy a full measure of the gratification it was 
adapted to feel, without a knowledge of the true 
God, without a sense of acting in harmony with 
His will, and without spontaneous effusions of 
gratitude for His goodness. Conviction and sen- 








timents, such as these, can alone supply the va- 


cycles of eternity, the stature of the intellect | 


its powers of comprehension should become s0 | 
. . * * . . | 
| vast, and its intuitions so penetrating, that it could 














cuity in the soul of man, and fill with significance 
and loveliness what would otherwise be a blank 
and hollow universe.—H. Mann. 





The Cords that Hung Tawell. 

The following thrilling passage, upon the 
power of the Magnetic Telegraph, is from a new 
work by Sir Francis Head. After picturing 
Tawell, who had just committed a murder, seated 
in the railroad car for London, he says: 

“What may have been his fears, his hopes, his 
fancies, or his thoughts, there saddenly flashed 
along the wires of the electric telegraph, which 
were stretched close beside him, the following 
words: ‘A murder has just been committed at 
Salthill, and the suspected murderer was seen to 
take a first class ticket for London by the train 
which left Slough at 7h. 42m. P. M. He is in 
the garb of a Quaker, with a brown great-coat 
on, ‘which reaches nearly down to his feet. He 
is in the last compartment of the second first-class 
carriage.’ And yet, fast as these words flew like 
lightning past him, the information they con- 
tained, with all its details, as well as every secret 
thought that had preceded them, had already con- 
secutively flown millions of times faster; indeed 
at the very instant that, within the walls of the 
little cottage at Slough, there had been uttered 
that dreadful scream, it had simultanously reach- 
ed the judgment seat of Heaven! On arriving 
at the Paddington station, after mingling for 
some moments with the crowd, he got into an 
omnibus, and as it rumbled along, taking up one 
passenger, putting down another, he probably felt 
that his identity was every minute becoming con- 
founded and confused by the exchange of fellow- 
passengers for strangers that was constantly ta- 
king place. But all the time he was thinking, 
the cad of the omnibus—a policeman in disguise 
—knew that he held his victim like a rat in a 
cage. Without, however, apparently taking the 
slightest notice of him, he took one sixpence, 
gave change for a shilling, handed out this lady, 
stuffed in that one, until, arriving at the Bank, 
the guilty man, stooping as he walked toward 
the carriage door, descended the steps ;—paid his 
fare ;—crossed over to the Duke of Wellington's 
statue, where, pausing for a few moments anxious- 
ly to gaze around him, he proceeded to the Jeru- 
salem coffee house, thence over London Bridge 
to the Leopard coffee house in the borough, and 
finally to a lodging house in Scott’s yard, Canon 
Street. He probably fancied that, by making so 
many turns and doubles, he had not only effect- 
ually puzzled all pursuit, but that his appearance 
at so many coffee houses would assist him, if 
necessary, in proving an alibi; but whatever 
may have been his motives or his thoughts, he 
had scarcely entered his lodging, when the po- 
liceman—who, like a wolf, had followed him 
every step of the way—opening his door, very 
calmly said to him—the words no doubt were infi- 
nitely more appalling to him even than the scream 
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that had been haunting him—‘ Hav’n’t you just 
come from Slough ?’ The monosyllable ‘ No,’ con- 
fusedly uttered in reply, substantiated his guilt. 
The policeman made him his prisoner; he was 


thrown into jail, tried, found guilty of willful mur- |! 


der and—hanged. A few months afierward, we 
happened to be traveling by rail from Padding- 
ton to Slough, in a carriage filled with people, all 
strangers to one another. Like English travel- 
ers, they were all mute. For nearly fifteen 
minutes no one had uttered a single word, until a 
short-bodied, short-necked, short-nosed, exceeding 
respectable-looking man in the corner, fixing his 
eyes on the apparently fleeting posts and rails of 
the electric telegraph, significantly nodded to us 
as he muttered aloud:—‘ Them ’s the cords that 
hung John Tawell.’’’ 


Oe 





Ingenuity. 

No faculty of a teacher is more useful and im- 
portant than Ingenuity or Invention. The prop- 
er exercise of this will give interest to every exer- 
cise, and often prevent the necessity of severe dis- 
cipline. We have not seen a better example of 
the successful use of this faculty,than in the fol- 
lowing sketch, which appeared first in the Ex- 
celsior. 

“] had a ride on the. South Shore Railroad to 
Cohasset, and a young friend of mine, who teach- 
es in that region, to show how much more effec- 
tual sympathy is than the rod, in governing a 
school, related the following incident. The other 
day, about twenty of the scholars were taken with 
a sudden and severe fit of coughing. It was one 
of those contagious coughs peculiar to schools, 
and to conventions with a dull speaker on the 
stand. Instead of using harsh measures to stop 
the noise, he called the afflicted ones from their 
seats, alluded to the danger of sitting in a stoo- 
ping posture with such a serious cough on their 
lungs, and then advised them to stand erect on 
the floor an hour or so. At the time of recess, 
he thought it would not answer for them to go 
out and play in the cold, while in such a danger- 
ous condition, for by increasing their influenza 
they might lose their lives. His tender-hearted- 
ness was too much for them; they all came in the 
afternoon, completely cured. ” 

Once, when the recitations of the numerous 
classes in our own school were interrupted by 
the bawling of a willful cry-baby, who had not 
been punished, but who was displeased at some- 
thing, and determined to take revenge by distur- 
bing the school, we suddenly sounded the whistle, 
which always produced a death-like silence. 
Hearing her own voice, the willful creature in- 
stantly stopped. “Who was that singing?” said 
I. Some monitor replyed “Miss B.” “Do 
not sjop,” said I, “but, now the school is still, 
go on with the tune, and let us have a chance to 
enjoy it.’”? Nota sound more could we get, and 
I directed the classes to go on with their recita- 
tions. The scholar never annoyed us again in 
that mantier.—Mass. C. S. Journal. 


Yankee Thrift and Enterprise. 

| The Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Monitor gives the fol- 
| lowing inimitable sketch of a Yankee charac- 
| ter: 

| A mountain of granite appears a rather tough 
| subject to deal with, yet a Yankee will burrow 
| into its bowels, and lo! the granite becomes gold 
| inthe vaults of the Commonwealth Bank in Bos- 
ton. A pond of ice presents a cheerless and 
chilly prospect to the eye, but the Yankee, noth- 
_ing daunted, will heave up its crystal masses, and 
_straightway the ice glitters in diamonds upon 
the bosom of his rosy-cheeked spouse. Wherever 
_the Yankee layeth down his hand, gold springeth. 
| Into what soil soever he thrusteth his spade, gold 
| sprouteth therefrom. In the dim twilight, by 
his chimney corner, he sitteth, meditating, 
and thoughts chase one another through his 
‘brain, which thoughts are gold. Various they 
| are, it may be, in formand seeming. One is but 
| a gridiron, another a babyjumper, and a third a 
‘steam engine, but he writeth them all down in 
| the patent office at Washington, and then put- 
'teth them in his pocket in good golden eagles 
| from the mint at Philadelphia. 

But your genuine Yankee coins not merely 
| his own sagacious conceits ; the follies, the fears, 
‘and the errors of others, are moreover all gold to 
‘him. He fabricateth mermaids and seaserpents, 
| and locketh up in his iron chest, heaps of golden 
credulity. He manufactureth a pill of chalk and 
| wheaten bread, which he warranteth to cure 
_ asthma, hydrocephalus, epilespy, and yellow fever, 
and presently buildeth him a great house on the 
| banks of the Hudson. When a sudden delirium 
| seizeth all the world, prompting them to emigrate 
in floods to nowhere, he quietly mustereth his 
‘fleets of transports for that destination, or build- 
eth a railroad in that direction, regardless of 
what is at the other end, and putteth the passage 
money in his pocket. He erecteth to himself no 
castles in the air, but he diligently aideth his 
neighbor to build the same, and out of the pro- 
ceeds grow up to him presently castles upon the 
earth. Such is the modern Midas—the Midas 
without the long ears—the cool, acute, sagacious, 
calculating Yankee. 





A Gentlemanly Boy. 

“Be very gentle with her, my son,” said Mrs. 
Butler, as she tied on her little girl’s bonnet, and 
sent her out to play with her elder brother. 

They had not been out very long, before a cry 
was heard, and presently Julius came in, and 
threw down his hat, saying— 

“T hate playing with girls! there’s no fun 
with them; they cry in a minute.” 

“ What have you been doing to your sister? I 
see her lying there, on the gravel walk: you 
have torn her frock, and pushed her down. [am 
afraid you have forgot my caution to be gentle.” 

“Gentle! boys can’t be gentle, mother; it’s 








their nature to be rough, and hardy, and boister- 


—_—_~S_= 
| ous: they are the stuff soldiers and sailors are 
| made of. It’s all very well to talk of a gentle 
girl, but a gentle boy—it sounds ridiculous! I 
| should be ready to knock a fellow down for call- 
ing me so!” 

“And yet, Julius; a few years hence, you 
| would be very angry if any one were to say you 
were not a gentle-man.” 

“A gentle-man. I had never thought of di- 
| viding the word that way, before. Being gentle, 
| always seems to me like being weak and woman- 
ish.” 

“This is so far from being the case, my son, 
that you will always find the bravest men are the 
most gentle. The spirit of chivalry, that you so 
much admire, was a spirit of the noblest courage 
and the utmost gentleness combined. Still, I dare 
| say, you wonld rather be called a manly, than a 
gentle boy ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, mother!” 

“ Well, then, my son, it is my great wish that 
| you should endeavor to unite the two. Show 
| yourself manly, when exposed to danger, or 
| when you see others in peril; be manly when 
called on to speak the truth, though the speaking 
| of it may bring reproach upon you; be manly 
| when you are in sickness and pain. At the same 
'time be gentle, whether you be with females or 
| with men; be gentle toward all men. By put- 
| ting the two spirits together, you wi!l deserve a 
name which, perhaps, you will not so greatly 
| object to.” 

“[see what you mean, dear mother; and I 
will endeavor to be what you wish—a gentle- 
_ manly boy.” 








Mecuanics’ Wives.—Speaking of the middle 
ranks of life, a good writer observes :— 

“There we behold woman in her glory: nota 
doll to carry silk and jewels; not a puppet to be 
flattered by profane adoration—reverenced to- 
day, discarded to-morrow: always jostled out of 
the place which nature and society would assign 
her, by sensuality or by contempt; admired, but 
not respected ; desired, but not esteemed ; ruled by 
passion, not affection; imparting her weakness, 
not her constancy, to the sex she could exalt; the 
source and mirror of vanity ;—we see her a wife, 
partaking the care and cheering the anxiety of a 
husband, dividing his toils by her domestic dili- 
gence, spreading cheerfulne:s around her; for his 
sake sharing the decent refinements of the world, 
without being vain of them, placing all the joys 
and happiness in the man she loves. As a moth- 
er, we find her the affectionate and ardent instruc- 
tress of the children whom she has tended from 
their infancy, training them to thought and be- 
nevolence; addressing them as rational beings; 
preparing them to become men and women in 
their turn. Mechanics’ daughters make the best 
wives in the world. ’” 
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American Enterprise and Talent. 

The mechanics, and others, of Charleston, re- 
cently formed an association for their mutual ben- 
efit. A more diversified industry is the object. 
Mr. Gregg, well known for his writings on 
Southern labor, spoke as follows: 

“Traveling North, some time since, I became 
acquainted with the great mechanic, J. B. Bige- 


low, of Boston, now in the receipt of $15,000 | 


per annum, as consulting engineer to the factories 
at Lowell, and elsewhere. In a personal inter- 
view, he gave mea short account of his life. He 
had, in his youth, studied physic, and, taking his 
degree in the profession, endeavored to make a 
living in its practice. His heart not being in the 
pursuit, but always hankering to give his mind 
employment according to its turn, he failed en- 
tirely. He next tried merchandize, and formed a 
copartnership with that view. In a short time, 
his interest slackened in this business, also; and 
his attention became so taken in the completion 
of a machine he had designed, and was con- 
structing, that his partner found it necessary to 
dissolve the connection. This was done; and he 
was thrown upon himself, embarrassed, unhappy, 
without money, and in debt. He had nothing, 
and owed four hundred dollars. 

“Tn this condition, he encountered a manufac- 
turer, and showed him his machine, which was 
made to weave a Marseilles quilt. Its plan was 
proved, and the manufacturer purchased it for 
$400. With this sum he paid his debts, and 
became free. Soon after, he went to New York, 
and there saw, in a shop window, a Marseilles || 
quilt, of finer texture; woven in a style different || 
from any previously known. It immediately oc- 
curred to him that he could make a machine 
which would accomplish a similar work. He 
returned to Bostori; saw his friend, the manufac- 
turer; mentioned his new plan, told him of its || 
superseding the first one, and offered it to him for || 
sale. The manufacturer proposed to him a co- 


partnership in the application of the new ma- || 


chine. It was accepted: factories were erected ; 
and from that time his fortune dated. He after- 
ward invented machines for weaving Ingrain 
carpets, Brussels carpets, coach lace, and ging- 
hams; for the doing of which, there are no mills 
in the State of Massachusetts.” 





The Microscope and Telescope. 

While the telescope enables us to see a system 
in every star, the microscope unfolds to us a 
world in every atom. The one instructs us that 
this mighty globe, with the whole burden of its 
people, and its countries, is but a grain of sand in 
the vast field of immensity; the other, that every 
atom may harbor the tribes and families of a busy 
population. The one shows us the insignificance 
of the world we inhabit; the other redeems it 
from all its insignificance, for it tells us that in 


the leaves of every forest, in the flowers of 


every garden, in the waters of every rivulet, there 
are worlds teeming with lifé, and numberless as 


the stars of the firmament. The one suggests to 
us that, above and beyond all that is visible to 
man, there may be regions of creation which 
sweep immeasurably along, and carry the im- 
press of the Almighty’s hand to the remotest 
scenes of the universe; the other, that within and 
beneath all the minuteness which the aided eye 
| of man is able to explore, there may. be a world 





| of invisible beings; and that, could we draw aside 
the mysterious vail which shrouds it from our 
senses, we might behold a theater of as many 

wonders as ustronomy can unfold; a universe 

within the compass of a point, so small as to 
elude all the powers of the microscope, but where 
the Almighty Ruler of all things finds room for 
| the exercise of his attributes, where He can raise 
another mechanism of worlds, and fill and ani- 
mate them with evidences of his glory. 


Chalmers. 
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Old Gordon and his Laddies. 
John Gordon, who died near Turriff, Banff- 
_ shire, some time ago, had attained the age of one 
| hundred and thirty-two. All the travelers who 
| chanced to call at the neighboring inn of Turriff 
were uniformly directed by the landlady, Mrs. 
| Wallace, to the cottage of the patriarch, “ where 
| oy wal see,” she used to say. “the aldest man 
a Banfishire—ay, or in a’ the warld.” Among 
| the visitors one day, about the close of harvest, 
| was a young Englishman, who, coming up to 
the door of the cottage, accosted a venerable 
looking man employed in knitting hose, with, “So 
_my old friend, can you see to knit at your ad- 
_ vanced age? One hundred and thirty-two is truly a 
rare age.” “Deil’s v the man! it’ll be my 
| grendther ye’re seeking—I’m only qovemy 
| three—ye’ll find him round the corner o’ the 
| house.” On turning round the corner, the stran- 
| ger encountered a “debilitated old man, whose 
| whitened locks bore testimony to his having long 
| passed the meridian of life, and whom the stran- 
ger at once concluded to be John Gordon him- 
self. “You seem wonderfully fresh, my good 
sir, for so old a man? I doubt not you have ex- 
perienced many vicissitudes in the course of your 
very long life.” “ What’s your wull, sir?” asked 
the person addressed, whose sense of hearing was 
somewhat impaired. The observation was re- 
peated. “QO, ye’ll be wanting my father, I reck- 
on—he’s i’ the yard there!” The stranger now 
entered the garden, where he at last found the 
venerable old man busily employed in digging 
potatoes, and humming the battle of Harlaw. “I 
have have had some difficulty in finding you, 
friend, as I successively encountered your grand- 
son and son, both of whom I mistook for you: 
indeed they seem as old as yourself. Your labor 
is rather hard for one of your advanced age.” 
“Tt is,” replied John; “but I’m thankfu’ that 
I’m able for’t, as the laddies, puir things, are no 
very stout now !” 


Glasgow Railway Journal. 
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Facts and Fancies. 

It is a fact that we need good schools; but to 

suppose we can have them without union, har- 
_mony, diligence, and persevering effort, is a 
| fancy. 
It is a fact, that every good teacher can “ read, 
| write, and cypher ;” but to suppose a man to be a 
good teacher simply because he can do this, is a 
fancy. 

It is a fact that intelligent gentlemen and ladies 

_are usually well and neatly dressed; but to sup- 
| pose every well-dressed person to be intelligent 
| or genteel, is a fancy. 
It is a fact, that many parents spend more time 
| and money in dressing the bodies, than in culti- 
| vating the minds of their children; but to sup- 
pose such acting is for the real good of the child, 
or the interest of the country, is a fancy. 

It is a fact, that of all forms of civil govern- 
ment, a Republican is most desirable; but to 
think that a Republican form of government can 
be maintained among an illiterate, uninformed 
people, is a fancy. — 

It is a fact, that every considerate ran desires 
the benefits of a well-ordered, quiet, and peaceable 
society; but to suppose he has a right to these 
without contributing his proportionate part to- 
ward the promotion of good order, quietness, and 
peace, is a fancy. 

It is a fact, that many persons holding a large 
amount of property, object to the levying of a tax 
for the benefit of common schools ; but that such 
will be compelled to pay either for the education 
or ignorance of many around them, is no fancy. 
Property holders who refuse to interest themselves 
for the mental and moral improvement of the mass 
of the people, must, and will, suffer by their ig- 
norance, and for one or the other, every man of 
property will have to be taxed. 

It is a fact, that competent, faithful teachers, 
generally, are performing more work and for 
less money, than any other class of professional 
men: but the supposition that this is either fair or 
just, is a fancy. 

It is a fact, that parents may, and do often neg- 
lect the education of their children; but to think 
those children will be none the worse for that 
neglect, is altogether a fancy. 

Finally :—lIt is a fact, that some may suppose 
that we might as well be otherwise engaged as 
in writing so plainly of schools, school teachers, 
school commissioners, and parents; but if they 
suppose that we will shortly leave off, we beg 
leave to inform them that it is a fancy and nothing 
else.—S. W. S, Jour. 

Ray’s Algebra—Part First. 

Teachers of Algebra will be supplied with 
copies of this work for examination, gratuitously, 
on application to the publishers. A few copies 
have been put up in paper covers, so that they 
can be sent by mail at a small expense. (See 
Advertisement, on page 143). 
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The Power of Love. 

The sentiment of love is too frequently made 
light of. That which is the most potent agency 
of this our earth; that which has been the cen- 
tral force of many of those revolutions, is mock- 
ingly referred to as if it were a subject for tri- 
fling. But love in woman has a true meaning. 
Love in man isan ennobling passion; it is as dew 
upon the flower; as purple dawn upon the sky; 
as the quiet streamlet in the valley; as an orchard 
resplendent with early blossoms; it is as a morn- 
ing prayer; it is as an evening hymn; it is as a 
child asleep and dreaming of heaven. It may 
be as a deluge that spreads around a viewless 
waste, without a dove, olivebranch or rainbow ; 
it may be as a fruitful field withered with a poi- 
soned wind; it may be as a delectable mountain 
thrown asunder by the inward fire; it may be as 
the home sickness of the exile; it may be de- 
spair; it may be insanity that sings long and low 
its melancholy airs; it may be insanity that laughs 
aloud and then expires. Love while its object 
lives in purity makes a poet of him with whom 
it dwells—the plowboy in the field —the sailor 
in the shrouds, has his dreams and glories: he 
has in his own way the most passionate imagin- 
ings. It kindles up the dormant faculties—it 
rouses fancy in the stupid—it loosens the tongue 
of the stammerer—it lends to the most illiterate, 
speech and eloquence—represses sensuality and 
tames even the savage—it gives joy and fear and 
happiness—it renders even the mean heroic, and 
fills them with self-respect. Out of the visions 
of youth may have come the flames that have il- 
lumed the path to greatness. The captain in his 
floating castle, the general in the tented field, the 
magistrate in his duties, may each, if he will 
look back, find in love the impulse that led him 
on to power.—Giles’ Lecture on Don Quizotte. 





Cause of Education. 

The cause of education, of the complete edu- 
cation of every human being, without regard to 
the accidents of birth or fortune, is worthy of the 
consecration of all our powers, and if need be, of 
any sacrifice of time, money, and labor, we may 
be called upon to make in its behalf. Ever since 
the Great Teacher condescended to dwell among 
men, the progress of this cause has been upward 
and onward, and its final triumph has been longed 
for and prayed for, and believed in by every 
lover of his race. And although there is much 
that is dark and despairing in the past and pres- 
ent condition of society, yet when we study the 
nature of education, and the necessity and capa- 
bilities of improvement all around us, with the 
sure word of prophesy in our hands, and with 
the evidence of what has already been accom- 
plished, the future rises bright and glorious be- 
fore us, and on its forehead is the morning star, 
the herald of a better day than has yet dawned on 
our world. In this sublime possibility—nay, in 
the sure word of God,—let us, in our hours of 








doubt and despondency, reassure our hope, 
strengthen our faith, and confirm the unconquer- 
able will. The cause of education cannot fail, 
unless all the laws which have heretofore gov- 
erned the progress of society shall cease to ope- 
rate, and Christianity shall prove to be a fable 
and liberty a dream. May we all hasten on its 
final triumph by following the example of the 
Great Teacher, in doing good according to our 
means and opportunity, and may each strive to 
deserve, at the end of life, the epitaph of one in 
whose death mankind lost a friend, and no man 
got rid of an enemy. 
Hon. H. Barnard. 





The Soul. 


[From Rev. T. T. Stone’s Sermon, in the Monthly 
Magazine, for March.] 


That which must in itself be nothing less than 
infinite, the life of God, is forever the light of 
men; shining in darkness, even when the dark- 
ness fails to receive it; enlightening every man, 
however man may turn himself from the illumi- 
nation; the very promise and germ of the king- 
dom of God; at the very moment when men are 
so ignorant of it that they go to teachers, and ask 
them when that kingdom shall come. There is 
in each man that of which he is yet unaware: as 
in the globe or earth there was ever this great 
continent, with its rivers and lakes, its valleys 
and mountains, all outspread beneath a blue sky, 
with its everlasting stars looking down on its un- 
broken forests, and its ocean waters—while yet 
the eye of Christendom saw it not, and its disco- 
very was as the opening to mankind of a new 
world. Within the ever-opening cycles of the 
soul, there are continents, as of earth and heaven, 
spheres above and beneath —land, and air, and 
stars, waiting their revelation. There are stars 
(so astronomers tell us) whose light has not yet 
come down so far as this earth of ours, and when 
it reaches us we shall first learn their existence. 
Stars, higher and brighter, stand forever in the 
expanse which overarches and encircles the soul; 
and, one after one, they reveal themselves in their 
light, reaching and remaining within its sphere. 
The soul, itself! What knows the child of it? 
Yet it is the same great reality in the child as in 
the man; and the philosopher, who searches after 
its mysteries, is not more a living soul, than the 
infant, ignorant that the soul exists. 





Harmony of Music. 

Who has not felt the power of its witching 
tones, and the sweet spells which it throws 
around the heart? “Our thoughts have music 
in them, and their theme is happiness.” There 
is music in the silvery laugh of the child, when 
the golden dreams of life are fairest, and the 
flowers of youth are brightest; when every ob- 
ject is imbued with the hue of its own feelings, 
and whose joyousness transforms all things into 
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its own likeness. There is music in the soft 
tones of affection that thrill through every heart, 
and entrance the soul with their mystic power. 
The majestic roar of the ocean, and the mariner’s 
song of home, have alike their harmony. Sweet 
sounds float on the breezes that kiss the plane 
lake, and rustle through the forest leaves. There 
is music in the gentle tones of the Christian—the 
music of Heaven. Something in my inmost heart 
| responds to its melody, and chains my soul with 
its magic spell, causing my mind to wander to 
| far-off regions of bliss—to fairy realms, peopled 
with beings of my own fancy—and all the bright 
scenes of youth to revive as if they had not fled. 
I dream of all things bright and free. The 
thrilling music of the forest bird is sweeter than 
the harp’s melody, or the notes that gush from 
| woman’s lip. When bowed down with the ills 
‘of life, we turn with eagerness to their tuneful 
_notes. When the blossoms of our years are 
brightest, and joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in 
our pathway, when all earth is clad in light and 
loveliness, everything has a voice of music, for 
there is music in the heart. F. A. B. 


Science in the Kitchen. 

Professor Liebig, in a letter to Professor Sil- 
liman, says: ‘The method of roasting is obvi- 
ously the best to make flesh the most nutritious. 
But it does not follow that boiling is to be inter- 
dicted. If a piece of meat be put into cold 
water, and this heated to boiling, and boiled 
until it is ‘done,’ it will become harder and have 
less taste, than if the same piece had been thrown 
into water already boiling. In the first case, the 
matters grateful to the smell and taste, go into 
the extract—the soup; in the second, the albu- 
men of the meat coagulates from the surface 
inward, and envelops the interior with a layer 
which is impregnable to water.” 

















Tue Saxon.—All advice is lost upon the Sax- 
on: but show him a method superior to his own, 
—give him but a hint of the superiority existing 
somewhere,—and nowhere on earth will be found 
a person so ready to adopt the new method—so 
admirably active and skillful in applying the dis- 
coveries of other races to his own pecuniary ad- 
vantage. Inventive genius he has not; applica- 
tive ability is all his own. Accumulative desires 
haunt him everywhere; in Holland, England, 
America.—Dr. Knoz [Medical Times}. 





Mortvat Hetr.—The race of mankind would 
perish, did they cease to aid each other. From 
the time that the mother binds the child’s head, 
until the moment that some kind assistant wipes 
the deathdamp from the brow of the dying, we 
cannot exist without mutual help. All, therefore, 
that need aid, have a right to ask it of their fel- 
low-mortals: no one who holds the power of 
granting can refuse it without guilt. —Sir Walter 
Scott. 
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Union Schools. 

Union Schools are justly deserving, and to some ex- 
tent exciting, public attention. Wherever they have 
been wisely established, in the east or west, they have 


fully equaled the expectations of their friends and advo- 


cates. Several schools of this class have already been | 
Akron, Massillon, Lan- | 


established in our own state. 
caster, Xenia, Perrysburg, Newark, Portsmouth, San- 


dusky, Cleveland, Dayton, and Delaware are taking the | 


lead. We have heard some of these schools highly 
spoken of. Are these schools adapted to the wants of 
the state generally ? Can they meet the wants of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Young Iowa and Wisconsin, and other 
Western States? These are practical questions, which 
parents and the friends of good education are called 
upon to consider, with reference to the education of the 
rising generation among us. No time should be lost, 
for there are tens and hundreds of thousands among us 
at this moment, just at the proper age to be in good 
schools. ‘The true spirit of the west should be purely 
Ecuecric in education, as well as in religion, politics, 
and philosophy. 

No matter where a system of education originated — 
or what that system is, provided it is a rational and 
christian system, we should adopt it, if it is adapted to 
our wants and circumstances. We should recognize no 
sectional divisions in educational plans. ‘‘Union Schools,” 
in the language of the late valuable report of the com- 
mittee of the OhioS. T. Association, which should be 
read by every parent, and to which we take pleasure in 
referring — “ are generally formed by the union of two, 
three, or more districts, the inhabitants of which unite 
in building one large schoolhouse for the accommoda- 
tion of two, three, or more departments. Where these 
schools have been established, it has been customary for 
the people who wished to unite for the purpose, to se- 
cure an act of the Legislature for consolidating their 
districts, electing a board of directors, and levying a tax 
for building a house sufficiently large to accommodate 
all their pupils. One thoroughly-qualified male teacher 
is employed as principal of the highest department and 
superintendent of the whole school, and the lower de- 
partments are instructed mainly by female teachers. 
The scholars are divided, according to their advance- 
ment, into three or more departments, known as primary, 
secondary, and senior or grammar-school departments, 
in each of which a systematic course of study and a 
thorough course of instruction in all the common Eng- 
lish branches is pursued ; and to these is added, when 
practicable, a high school, in which the higher English 
branches, mathematics, and the languages are taught. 

These schools may be profitably established in any 
village or town, containing fifty pupils; or they may 
embrace six or eight hundred pupils. The smaller and 
poorer the districts, the greater the necessity and advan- 
tage of union. 

The advantages of the system are many. It is strictly 
economical and rational ; it can secure thoroughness in 
study and instruction ; it requires a proper classification 
of pupils; good and permanent teachers may be ob- 
tained, and a wiser and better government may be main- 
tained. One of the capital features of the plan, is its 
noble economy One example will illustrate this point. 
Take an ordinary town or village, containing three or 
four hundred pupils,and divided into five or six districts. 
Upon the union plan, one large building, adapted to the 
health, convenience, and improvement of the pupils, is 
necessary. The expense of erecting, warming, and re- 
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pairing such a building will certainly be less than five 
or six indifferent schoolhouses would require. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, without estimating expense, 
we give the opinion of the school committee of Oxford, 
Massachusetts, taken from the Massachusetts School 
Returns. 

The committee say, upon this point, “In the first 
place, we believe it would cost more, to build two houses 
than one of suflicient dimensions to convene the two 
schools. And second, it would cost more to sustain the 
two schools in separate localities, the same number of 
months—as two first rate men must be employed in the 
winter term; whereas in one house, a female might be 
employed to better advantage, at an expense of nearly 
one half of a male, and thereby, by so much, lengthen 
both of the schools.” 


A noble building, neatly finished, would exert a good 
influence upon the minds of the pupils, and inspire a 
respect for property in such a building—whereas, the 
miserable schoolhouses, everywhere so common, foster 
the spirit of destruction. One male teacher only, being 
required, the places of five male teachers, in such a 
town as we have taken as an example, would be supplied 
by females, who, according to the best experience, are 
the most suitable to fill such situations, and at one half 
of the expense. The expense of fuel and books might 
be materially lessened. A library and apparatus could 
easily be obtained for a union school, which would fail 
under the divided and separate district system. 

But the plan of union schools is not only economical» 
it is truly rational. The pupils should be classified ac- 
cording to their advancement. In our ordinary schools, 
there are pupils of every age, from four to twenty, dif- 
fering, perhaps as much, in their advancement. Suppose 
a teacher has charge of fifty or seventy such pupils. 
He must govern and instruct them—he must keep them 
all engaged, and attend to three or four daily recitations 
from each. The whole catalogue of English studies is 
in the school, and the teacher must instruct a few of the 
most advanced pupils in the highest branches, for there 
are generally a few in every district school who outstrip 
all the rest, and who are not satisfied unless they can 
press on to the higher studies. What can mortal man 
accomplish satisfactorily, under such circumstances? 
A teacher should be blessed with an iron- constitution, 
and endowed with almost supernatural power, to come 
off with anything like’success. With twelve, eighteen, 
or twenty recitations daily, before him, manifold diffi- 
culties to be explained and cleared up, and troublesome 
cases of discipline, which sometimes require the great- 
est attention, what time has he left for various and apt 
illustration, and for imparting that collateral informa- 
tion which every school needs, and every respectable 
teacher wishes to impart ? None at all, unless he robs 
Peter to pay Paul—or takes time from one class and be- 
stows it upon another. 


After being jaded by the severe labors of the day, 
what time has he for making preparations for the next 
day, and for such collateral reading as he needs, in order 
to interest his pupils and keep up with the age? Why, 
in this state of things, the teacher ought to be omnis- 
cient in the outset. We protest against such a system 
of mock education. It is to the teacher who sees and 
feels what his pupils need, what the chain gang is to the 
young criminal—it eats out the life of his soul. A 
teacher must be a prodigy, to gain anything like profes- 
sional eminence while subjected to such unfavorable in- 
fluences. The professor in our best colleges, has but 
one department to claim his attention. The teacher of 
a respectable common school, must fill al/ the depart- 
ments of an English education, and frequently, attend 
to classical instruction. 

We welcome any system which will improve this con- 
dition of things. The plan of union schools promises 
to obviate the difficulties of the present system. This 














plan is nothing more than a well-regulated division of 
labor, found to be so important in all the business regu- 
lations of life. The most advanced pupils, in few classes, 
are brought together in a room by themselves ; the sec- 
ond grade, by themselves ; three grades will generally be 
sufficient. If a still higher department is needed, a high 
school may be formed, having an additional male teach- 
er. By this arrangement, one teacher can instruct fifty 
pupils more easily and thoroughly, than hecan twenty- 
five under the old system. He has fewer recitations and 
more time to devote to them. Why will rational beings 
persist in sustaining the old, irrational, inefficient, no- 
system of education, wherever a better system, in the 
form of union schools, can be adopted ! The only alter- 
native for union schools is graded schools—the more ad- 
vanced attending the same school, while the lessadvanced, 
a distinct and separate school. 

We should consider it utter folly for every man to 
think of being a farmer, tailor, blacksmith, merchant, 
physician, and the like, at the same time. A mechanic, 
whose business requires many different departments of 
labor, would be considered insane should he employ all 
his workmen together a small portion of each day, in 
each of these different departments, instead of having a 
particular class of well-trained operatives, whose whole 
attention should be directed to a distinct portion of labor. 
Each department must have its own operatives. Class- 
ification and division of labor is the only hope of sus- 
cessful competition in business. Every reason which 
would dictate a division of labor in the common affairs 
of life, applies with double power to a proper division 
of labor in the schoolroom, inasmuch as right education 
is more important than the more skillful manufacture of 
the different parts of a watch, or any other article. 

We hope the subject will be discussed in every vil- 
lage of sufficient size in the West, and, where there are 
fifty pupils, now divided into two or three district 
schools, and so situated that they may be united, that 
measures will be taken immediately, to secure all the 
advantages of the union school. 





School Apparatus. 

The schoolroom should contain something beside mea- 
ger lime walls to arrest theattention and thoughts of the 
pupils when they seek relief from study. We would 
place there the busts and portraits of illustrious men, 
which would serve to elevate the character of the young, 
and inspire them with the love of virtue and noble deeds. 
We would place there historical and other useful paint- 
ings to relieve dull monotony ; geographical maps—as- 
tronomical diagrams and illustrations, to give more cor- 
rect views of the earth and the heavens. 

There should be sufficient chemical and philosophical 
apparatus to illustrate clearly the common principles of 
chemistry and philosophy—studies so important to the 
mechanic, farmer, and manufacturer—in truth—to all 
intelligent men. Chemical and philosophical apparatus is 
essential in a first-rate school. It is necessary to illus- 
trate and enforce the principles laid down in the books ; 
just as achild or man can understand a machine before 
his eyes, better than from the mere verbal or written 
description of it, so can these studies be comprehended 
more readily by the useof apparatus. The experiments 
impart an additional interest which nothing else can— 
and pupils who would not be much wiser for having 
pursued these studies without these helps, would, by 
their aid, seize and retain principles through life. Most 
would be eager to become acquainted with these studies, 
which might prove of infinite service in practical life. 
But what benefit may we anticipate from these studies 
when properly pursued? To answer this question 
fully, would require a long essay upon agriculture and 
the arts, and their dependence upon science. We are 
unwilling to pass them over in silence, since we find 
them so important in almost every department of life. 
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The principles of mechanical and chemical philosophy, 
enter more or less particularly into all the arts. If the 
mind of the young man is thoroughly grounded in 
these principles when he goes to his trade, he is pre- 
pared to apply his labor skillfully. If he meets with 
difficulties in which others cannot instruct him further, 
he will be able to apply principles which will eventu- 
ally extricate him. 

He is prepared to make discoveries which might 
never have been suggested to his mind, had he been ig- 
norant of principles. He will invent more expeditious 
means of accomplishing a given purpose, and conse- 
quently produce equally as good articles at less expense. 
The great secret of the manufacturer, is to save time. 
This requires the combination of science and practical 
skill. And the young man who enters upon his trade 


ignorant of science, and continues without scientific | 


investigajon, may generally rest assured that he will 
fail to rise to be the manager of a large establishment. 
He will take his rank among second and third-rate 
workmen. Edward Everett says, that even Fulton, 
with all his knowledge and skill, was delayed several 
months, in the completion of his great experiment, for 
want of the requisite knowledge of the theory and re- 
sistance of fluids. Had he been properly instructed in 
the principks of Hypropynamics, in his youth, he would 
have been relieved at once—perhaps he would have 
found no dificulty to contend with. 

Judge Story informs us that half the labors of Whit- 
timore, the inventor of the card machine, and Perkins, 
the author of the nail machine, would have been saved, 
had ‘they been originally instructed in the principles of 
mechanical science. How trivial are the circumstances 
which often sugyest to the active mind a train of thought 
which results in discovery. 

Newton observes the falling apple ; hence arise those 


magnificent inquiries from which is deduced the law of 


universal gravitation, essential to the very existence of 
the solar system. Franklin brings the lightning from 
the clouds with a schoolboy’s kite, and thus establishes 
the identity of electricity and lightning. 

What is true of the arts, is equally true of agricul- 
ture. Indeed, says Potter, “there is no departmert in 
life, in which a knowledge of science does not serve to 
simplify and improve our operations.”’ 

And Lord Brougham asserts, “ that, though a man be 
neither a mechanic nor a peasant, but only has a pot to 


boil, he is sure to learn from science, lessons which will | 


enable him to cook his morsel better, save his fuel, and 
both vary his dish and improve it.” We are an agricul- 
tural and manufacturing people, and are becoming more 
so every day. 

The first principles of mechanical and chemical phi- 
losophy are most intimately connected with the ordinary 
occupations of men. Our pecuniary well being asa 
people, the individual competence and independence of 
our citizens, are depending more and more upon the 
skill and progress in the various departments of indus- 
trial labor.” “Shut out,” says Horace Mann, “all 
branches of natural philosophy from our schools—ex- 
clude those seminal ideas and principles upon which and 
with which, inventive genius afterward works—from 
which talent is constantly evolving new applications of 
the forces and affinities of nature, and thus ameliora- 
ting and advancing the condition of man, and what an 
inappreciable amount of actual good would be prevent- 
ed, to say nothing of the positive evils which would 
be incurred.” 

These are some of the reasons for introducing these 
studies into our schools, and supplying the proper appa- 
Tatus for illustrating them. 





Sartain’s Magazine. 
Tha June number of Sartain’s Union Magazine has 
been received from Post & Co., dealers in Periodicals, 
No. 10 West Third Street, and Sixth St., west of Plum. 











Literary Notices. 

Through the politeness of Messrs. Bradley & Anthony 
we have received copies of the following classical text 
books : 

Schmitz and Zumpt’s Virgil and Sallust; Cesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War, by Rev. J. A. Spen- 
cer ; and the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, by Mr. 
W. 5S. Tyler, Professor of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages in Amherst College. 


Scumitz anp Zumpr’s Vircit anpD SAL.ust, are a part 
of the classical series of the Chambers’ Educational 


Course,and commend themselves, by their typographi- || 


cal beauty, cheapness, and the distinguished character of 
the editors. Both volumes are prefaced by an English 
biographical sketch, accompanied by footnotes upon 
those points which really require elucidation, and pub- 
lished in a neat and convenient form. The texts are 
from the best sources. 

Srencer’s Casar.—The clear and open typography 
of this work, is very inviting. The volume contains, 
beside the text, a Latin-English Lexicon, Historical and 
Geographical Indexes, a map, a biographical sketch of 
Cwsar, and copious notes. It is a fine specimen of || 


Bookmaking—highly creditable to the taste and skill of | 
the publishers. Mr. Spencer is the American editor of | 
“ Arnold’s Greek and Latin Books,” and a classical || 
teacher. 


Tyier’s GERMANIA AND AGricoLa.—All admirers of 


Tacitus have reason to thank Prof. Tyler for his excel- || 


lent edition of the Germania and Agricola. The volume 
contains a spirited sketch of the author’s life, and, in the 


language of the editor, ‘‘a more copious illustration of | 
the grammatic constructions, also of the rhetorical and | 
poetical usages peculiar to Tacitus, without translating, | 


however, to such an extent as to supersede the proper 
exertions of the student. 

We observe this admirable quality in the editor’s notes, 
that he assists the student without carrying him through 
the work upon his shoulders, as some book makers do. 
It is finely printed and well bound. Prof. Tyler is well 
known for his abiiity and classical attainments. Class- 
ical teachers and students will do well to examine these 


text books, before purchasing others more cumbersome || 
and less adapted to the wants of the learner. We feel || 


particularly obliged for the opportunity and pleasure of 
examining these volumes. 

For sale by Bradley & Anthony, 113 Main Street, 
Cincinnati. 


Pittsburg Central High School. 

We learn from a friend, that the citizens of Pittsburg 
are now making an effort to establish a Central High 
School. The plan proposed, is similar to that which is 
in successful operation in this city,and from which good 





results have already been realized. Prof. Samuel Ste- || 
phens, chairman of a committee to consider the defects || 


of popular education and their remedy, has submitted 
an able report to the School Directors and inhabitants 
of the city. We are highly gratified at the deep inter- 
est manifested upon the subject, and wish our Pittsburg 
friends success in their undertaking. 





Teachers? Institute. 


The Cincinnati School Teachers’ Institute held its 
ninth session, on Friday the 25th and Saturday the 26th 
of May. 

The usual interest was not sustained at this meeting 
of the Institute, on account of the cholera, which is 
among us. Four class exercises, however, were conduc- 
ted, (exemplifying the three methods of recitation—by 
analysis, questions, and topics) ; one in Natural Philos- 
ophy, by Mr. Barney—one in Ancient History, by Mr. 
Wheeler—one in Algebra, by Mr. Knowlton, and one 
in Physiology, by Mr. Day. On Saturday, Dr. Brown 

















lectured before the teachers upon Chemistry. 


| Ray’s Arithmetic— Part Third. 
| New and thoroughly-revised Edition, enlarged to 320 
pages. 

Several years have now elapsed since the first publi- 
| cation of Ray’s Arithmetic. On its appearance it was, 
by intelligent teachers, pronounced an improvement on 
all previous classbooks on this subject. This favorable 
judgment has been fully confirmed by time and use of 
| the book, Its yearly sale has been constantly increas- 
| ing; and wherever thoroughly tested by practical use, 

its merits have gained for it a permanent adoption. 
It was thought, however, by some of the friends of 
| the work, that the print of the book was somewhat too 
small. In order to remedy this difficulty, it was deter- 
| mined, about a year since, to re-stereotype the work, on a 
| larger and very clear type. This opportunity has been 
| embraced to revise very thoroughly and improve the 
| work, and also somewhat to enlarge it. This revision 


| having been completed, the first edition from the new 





| plates is now ready. It is believed that the work, in its 
\| present form, is very much improved. All improve- 


|| ments in teaching, which are really such, have been in- 


| troduced. The author has availed himself of the valua- 
ble suggestions of distinguished instructors, who have 
had ample experience in the use of this and other 
modern treatises on this subject. 


The following is an extract from the preface: 

“A summary of the improvements in this edition, or 
an outline of the general plan of the work as now pre- 
sented, would exceed the limits of a preface; nor is this 
| necessary, as those who are interested will examine the 
|| work for themselves. Only a few points will therefore 
be noted. 


|| 1st. The work is analytic and inductive ; every prin- 
|| ciple is clearly explained by an analysis or solution of 
simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is 
| 

| 

| 


followed by such a number of graduated exercises as 
will render the pupil familiar with its application. 
2d. The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no 
principle is anticipated ;—the pupil is never required to 
| perform any operation, until the principle on which it 
| is founded has first been explained. For this reason, 
those processes of reduction that require the use of 
| fractions, are introduced after fractions. 
3d. The subject of Fractions, a thorough understand- 
_ ing of which is almost a knowledge of Arithmetic, has 
| received that attention which its use and importance 
| demands. 
4th. The subject of Proportion is introduced imme- 
| diately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
| treat percentage and its various applications either by 
proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 
| 5th. Particular attention has been given to render the 
| work practical; the weights and measures are referred 
|| to, and conform to legal standards ; while pounds, shil- 


1] 
| 


| ings, and pence, being no longer used in actual busi- 
ness, are only introduced under Exchange. While 
Federal money may be considered in connection with 
decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, 
and is so regarded in all the ordinary computations of 
business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place 
it occupies in this work. 

The object throughout has been to combine practical 
utility with scientific accuracy;—to present a work em- 
bracing the best methods, with all real improvements. 
| How far this object has been secured, is now submitted 
to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work 
of education.” 





Grammatical Question. 

Our correspondent, “S. W. D.” wishes to know 
whether the word “holy,” in the following sen- 
tence, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy,” is an adjective or adverb. Will some of 
our correspondents answer him? 
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Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 


The second semi-annual meeting of this Asso- 


ciation will be attended in Springfield, on Tues- 


day and Wednesday, the 3d and 4th days of July | 
next; and the business of the session will be | 


conducted in accordance with the following 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Morning Session, Tuesday, July 3d. 


way, the President. 

Report on “ Moral Instruction,” by Wm 
N. Edwards, of Dayton. 

Discussion —“ Would the interests of 
Schools and the cause of Education be 
promoted by creating the office of State | 
and County Superintendent of Schools ? 
Opened by M. G. Williams, of Dayton, | 
and M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky City. 

P. M. 

Report on “Analysis of English Words,” 
G. R. Hand, O. Wilson, and J. M. Ed- 
wards, of Cincinnati. 

Discussion —“ Can Union Schools and 
classified Public Schools be made to ob- 
viate the necessity of sustaining private 
High Schools and Academies?” Open- 
ed by H. H. Barney, of Cincinnati, and 
A. J. Rickoff, of Portsmouth. 

Address by Hon. C. L. Vallandingham, of 
Dayton. 


ll “ 


11} “ 


24 “ 


3} “ 


of Springfield. 
Evening. 


Wm. F. Doggett, of Dayton. 
Lecture on the “Immensity of Creation, 
by Rev. Prof. Merrick. 
Wednesday, July 4th, A. M. 
Discussion—“Can a thorough professional | 
education of Teachers be secured with- | 
out the establishment of one or more 
State Normal Schools?” 
E. E. Barney and E. D. Kingsley. 


” 


16“ 
cinnati. 

Report on the “Importance to Teachers of 
possessing a knowledge of other branches 
than those required to be taught,” by J. 
Hurty, Rev. Mr. MeMillan and J. W. 
Gates. 

Discussion of miscellaneous questions. 

P. M. 

Report on “Teaching Geography,” by C. | 
Knowlton, D. G. A. Davenport, and H. | 
F. Handy, of Cincinnati. 

Discussion—‘“What action ought this As- | 


Report on “Teaching Geography,” by | 


9? | 








} 


Report on “ Physical Education,” by —— | 


| 
| 
| 


Opened by | 


sociation to take for the purpose of se- | 


curing a thorough revision of the Schooi | 


Laws of the State?” Opened by 
MeWilliams, of Springfield, and L. G. 
Parker, of Urbana. 

8} “ 


Merrick, of Delaware. 


0. F. | 


Lecture on Geology, by Rev. Prof. F. | 


| their borders, as may be deemed expedient. 





4} o’clk. Report on “ Primary Teaching,” by Prof. 


A. D. Wright, Rev. S. L. Adair, and F. 
Hollenbeck, of Perrysburg. 

The precise order of exercises here announced 
may, perhaps, be changed, but the addresses and 
reports are positively secured, and, beside, a num- 
ber of reports are confidently expected from 


'| Committ inted by the f ti 
10 o’clk. Introductory Address, by Hon. 8. Gallo- } wrarathe-.wenerle dyrdenrenpaccngrets 


and from professional teachers in Springfield. 


| Should it be deemed advisable to continue the 


| session guring the evening of Wednesday, an Ad- 
|| dress has been secured, and one or more Reports 
will be ready for presentation. 

A Quartette and Glee Club, from Cincinnati, 
will attend, to give animation and zest to the ex- 
ercises. Editors throughout the State, are ear- 
nestly requested to give notice of the meeting. 

By order, A. D. LORD, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Cotumsvs, June Ist, 1849. 





State Common School Conventions. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the Na- 
tional Common School Convention, which is to 
assemble in Philadelphia on the 22d of August 
next, beg leave, respectfully and earnestly, to 
recommend to the friends of Common School 
Education in the several States of the Union, to 
assemble in State Convention, at their respective 
capitals, or at some central location, on or before 
the FOURTH DAY OF JULY next, for the 
purpose of appointing delegates to the National 
Convention, and transacting such other business 
in reference to Common School Education within 
It 
is desirable that the number of delegates from 


'| each State be at least equal to its representation 


in Congress, and that a full delegation should, 
as far as may be practicable, be secured. State 
or local Conventions of Teachers, Superinten- 
dents, or other assemblages of the friends of edu- 
cation, are also respectfully requested to appoint 


| delegates to the proposed National Convention. 
Oration, by Hon. Bellamy Storer, of Cin- | | 


fa~ Editors and publishers of newspapers 
| throughout the Union, are earnestly requested to 
publish this notice, together with the notice re- 
commending the National Common School Con- 
vention. By order of the Committee. 
JosepH R. CHanvier, Chairman. 
A. E. Wrieut, Cor. Sec. 





An Amcrican Statesman. 
The true American statesman is patriotic. 
He loves his country—his whole country. He 
is jealous of her honor, and proud of her fame. 


|| In the hour of her prosperity he rejoices; in the 


'| hour of her peril he flies toher rescue. He loves 
the glorious Union, and seeks to strengthen its 
bonds. He frowns upon every attempt, in what- 
ever quarter originating, to breath jealousies and 
discord among the members of our national 
family. He knows no east, nor west, nor north, 
nor south, only as being parts of one grand, 
united, inseparable whole. Such men have lived 


‘ 








in this country. Such now sleep in this coun- 
try’s bosom. Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Jay, William Wirt, Roger Sherman, Patrick 
Henry! These and their compeers were the 
very soul of this nation—the great heart, whose 
every beat sent its streams of patriotic lifeblood 
through every vein and artery of the republic. 
The debt we owe them can never be repaid. 
They have directed their country to glory, and 
their countrymen to hope. They have been our 
teachers to instruct—our counsellors to guide— 
our guardians to defend; and their bright exam- 
ple and holy precepts still constitute the “cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night,” to guide 
the millions of this favored land to usefulness, to 
knowledge, and to truth. ° 

Dr. Jordan. 


Our new Postmaster General. 

The editor of the New York Courier and En- 
quirer, relates the following anecdote of Mr. 
Collamer, of Vermont, our new postmaster gene- 
ral: 

“ He is, to an extent, rare even inthis coun- 
try of wonderful opportunities and facilities for 
success, the artificer of his own fortune, having 
raised himself, by the most strenuous efforts, from 
poverty to his present place. To illustrate his 
exertions and his merits in this regard, we may, 
without impropriety, repeat here a remark we 
heard him make, at a dinner of the graduates of 
his Alma Mater—the University of Vermont— 
over a year ago. Speaking of one of the early 
presidents of that institution, who was in office 
while he was in college, Mr. C. said he never 
heard him utter what seemed to him a harsh 
reproof but once, and that was when he directed 
him never again to appear in the recitation room 
without shoes. The harshness of the remark, he 
said, sprung from the fact that he had no shoes. 
He procured some, however, and for the sake of 
economy, carried them in his hand to the door of 
the recitation room, and then put them on.” 

Such an anecdote as this is better than a 





| patent of nobility, and we rather guess that Mr. 


Collamer will make an efficient head of the post- 
office. Mr. Collamer, it need hardly be stated, 
is a friend of the cheap postage system. 





Welsh Sayings. 

Three things that never become rusty—the 
money of the benevolent, the shoes of the but- 
cher’s horse, and a woman’s tongue. 

Three things not easily done—to allay thirst 
with fire, to dry wet with water, and to please 
all in everything that is done. 

Three things that are good as the best—brown 
bread in famine, well water in thirst, and a gray 
coat in cold. 

Three things as good as their better—dirty 
water to extinguish a fire, an ugly wife to a 
blind man, and a wooden sword to a coward. 

Three things of short continuance—a lady’s 
love, a chip fire, and a brook flood. 
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un- Dr. Franklin’s Old Hat. free from the vexatious code which attempts | War. 
on, When a motion to increase the salaries of some everything by College honors—which excites a || Voltaire thus expresses himself on the subject 
ick of our foreign ministers was before the Senate, || few to extraordinary efforts, and discourages the | of war: “A hundred thousand mad animals, 
the there was the usual talk, that Dr. Franklin, in great mass altogether. The experiment has || whose heads are covered with hats, advance to 
ose his Quaker hat, and plain coat, was as much re- |! proved satisfactory. 1 have never seen so largea || kill or be killed by their fellow mortals covered 
0d spected as any ambassador. Mr. Webster spoiled proportion of the youth of any Seminary equally || with turbans. By this strange procedure, they 
lic. that, by stating the fact, that the Doctor’s salary studious, or equally moral and orderly. No || want to know whether a tract of land, to which 
uid. was $12,000. But we remember reading a story; |! consideration would induce me to return to the || none of them has any claim, should belong to a 
ind somewhere, which, if authentic, makes the ordi- || ancient emulation system, the miseries of which | certain man whom they call Sultan, or another 
our nary clap-trap on this head still more ridiculous. || were familiar to me long before I crossed the | whom they call Czar—neither of whom ever saw, 
— It is, that Dr. Franklin, on occasion of being || mountains. Our youth study vastly more, and |) or ever will see, the spot so furiously contended 
m- presented at court, ordered a court dress, but un- |! do there work vastly better, than I have ever || for; and very few of those creatures who thus 
ud luckily found, when there was no cane Se rectify || had an opportunity of witnessing in an Eastern mutually butcher each other, ever beheld the 
ide it, that the wig was too small for his head. See- College. The government is as easy and simple || animal for whom they cut each others’ throats! 
to ing, at once, that half a court dress would be || as that of a private family.” —Cin. Chronicle. || From time immemorial this has been the way of 
worse than none, he cast the whole aside, had his | mankind almost all over the earth. What an 
hair brushed back, donned -” Quaker — and Children Must be Taught to Think. excess of madness is this; and how deservedly 
hat, and made a ete Versnilies. a The re Study, and the means of study, are indispensa-|| might a superior Being crush to atoms this 
n- marks on his odd a 7 pi eens ble; but all study, and no reflection, will never earthly ball—the bloody nest of such ridiculous 
fr. ed him; race cocigntite on bis ph sate “— make a scholar. A man may read a monument murderers.” 
1e- and republican simplicity amused nian; end Be of books, and never know the more, because, = 
henceforth adopted this as his court costume. But cca: teat Calin alt allt hens Meee nthe An Incipent At A Metnopist ConFERENCE. 
- some of the French portraits of Franklin depict || . . g : : = At the late conference of the M. E. Church 
- ; - hie inite of a part. So with the children. They ; . : ’ 
f the philosopher in a dress which is far enough : ; South, held in the town of Elizabeth city, N. C. 
or , ys should obtain the faculty of reflection. Moderate : ° 
| from the Quaker model. This eccentricity of the se ee nae the Rev. Mr. Rosser, toward the close of a ser- 
ng a oe tg ae study, and rigid, scrutinizing, untiring thought, nieif? , . 
— prose e result " re én a will bring a child any sufficient knowledge. || ™° preached by him in illustration of the mighty 
his treasured up among the favorite missiles of those || yi. the successful man? He who thinks. achievements which perseverance had accom- 
Ly; we Genes CU ere am abe.eN aes Who is the distinguished professional man? He plished, referred in his usual eloquent style, to the 
= compensation of our public agents in Europe. who reflects and investigates. And who se thell gallant Zachary Taylor, leading his small, but 
of Boston Republican. enviable scholar ?-—the bookworm? Ask New-|| 5P@ttan Band, against the superior numbers of 
= AntrEmutation Svstem.—Dr. Johnson de- || 00, with his apple, Watt, with his engine, or een rng delves ware angen ee 
rly clared long ago, that the system of school hon- Franklin and Morse, with the kite and lightning; ee a the hentof om Amat alee, = 
ase page won A cena laden: tes Gana 3 and they will tell you, as all history portrays, withstanding he was a democrat, he broke out in 
yer excited emulation in some, it caused envy and || that knowledge comes only after close, vigilant the following tangnage: “T pray God that he 
sh hatred in others; and in the end did far more || thought. Show me that boy who is reserved, | ony he mad.” ete spate queens, ant 
‘ed hurt than good. He was an advocate for the rod, thoughtful, and inquisitive, and when he comes} eng: ae He een - wine 
_ and recommended flogging as the best mode of ma- || '° manhood, I will point out to you an intellect ; | = on “pe —s The Sients of the 
he king the pupil get his lesson, because it brought || OF the girl who sees beauty in nature, and ad- | moon sheet socmes rensy - re i 
es. bad consequences after it; it caused no corroding || Mires nature for its beauty and instruction, and I) WEIS SHS AYPOMSNNS RENNES Say > Nee & 
of feelings, no heart-burnings, in the mind of one || Will show you a store of intellectual brightness. | pce gai pera ree salvation - 
of : j mm | faith and good works.’ t this point the 
pupil against another. , | preacher took his seat, and immediately a rever- 
The system of college honors has been abol- Franxness.—Be frank with the world. Frank-|/ ong entleman of the democratic party struck u 
8 ished in the University of Nashville. Whether || ness is the child of honesty and courage. Say | g a itt 'P 
I P ° S _ the old familiar hymn, “ Come on my partners in 
= the Johnsonian system of the rod has been re- || just what you mean to do on every occasion, and Seen.” The Bienda of Ge elt: Ged ee 
st- vived, we are not informed. ‘The following ex- || take it for granted you intend to do what is right. || their er ot Gils: dinmnaien téleaiienen “ 
ed, tract of a letter from Dr. Lindsley, President of || Ifa friend asks a favor, you should grant it, if itis | _— s , ; 
that institution, is copied from the proceedings of || reasonable ; if not, tell him plainly why you can- | , 
the American Lyceum. He observes: not. aa will wrong him and wrong yourself Pr paieantiin onset ete agi 
“ i : . i g € 
Be aay tee cena Seeeenes | Ucavnien fay kind, Never doa wn scaling owl The hens 
‘ , g ing to make a friend nor to keep one; the man | : ae 
a san Lge hav inn tr] wires pnts de dariy pn | cnt he te Mr. F— hd of te 
seven and a half years, and during all that period || a sacrifice. Deal kindly but firmly with all| LA ” ong ee 
rst Gnas wl ob Kane iiiintes of ‘ill find bh , h ‘| must fight. “Why?” said the mathematician. 
ase P dare y men; you will find it the policy which wears || « 1, gave me the lie.’? “Very well, let him 
any kind whatever has been awarded to a stu- || best. Above all do not ¢ appear to others what | ee: . . . 
dent of this College. I have never even hinted || you are not. If you have any fault to find with _gsdes babe ong ee 
wn me's ss : sneer not prove it, he lies) Why should you shoot 
a pooh compen however 7 say ye I con- any one, tell him, not others, of what you com-|| one another? Let him prove it.” 
aatnarden meee) to others. ave never, || plain. There is no more dangerous experiment ° 
rty for example, complimented the best speaker, the || than that of undertaking to be one thing to a Cuance or Oprnton.—He that never changed 
- best Greek or Mathematical scholar, nor taken a || man’s face and another behind his back. We any of his opinions, never corrected any of his 
single step toward distinguishing one above an- || should live, act, and speak out doors, as the || mistakes; and he who was never wise enough to 
y's other, at any time or occasion. I leave the || phrase is, and say and do what we are willing to || find out any mistakes in himself, will not be 
public and themselves to judge of their perfor- || be read of by men. It is not only best as a mat-|| charitable enough to excuse what he reckons 
mances as they please. In short, we are entirely || ter of principle, but as a matter of policy. mistakes in others—Dr. Whichcote. 
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The Maiden’s Prayer. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


She rose from her delicious sleep, 
And put away her soft brown hair, 
And in a tone as low and deep 
As love’s first whisper, breathed a prayer ; 
Her snow-white hands together pressed, 
Her blue eyes sheltered in the lid, 
The folded linen on her breast 
Just swelling with the charms it hid, 
And from her long and flowing dress 
Escaped a bare and snowy foot, 
Whose step upon the earth did press 
Like a snowflake, white and mute ; 
And then from slumbers suft and warm, 
Like a young spirit fresh from heaven, 
She bowed that slight and matchless form, 
And humbly prayed to be forgiven. 
Oh, God, if souls unsoiled as these, 
Need daily mercy from thy throne ! 
If she upon her bended knees— 
Our holiest and our purest one ; 
She with a face so clear and bright, 
We deem her some stray child of night; 
If she with those soft eyes in tears, 
Day after day, in her young years, 
Must kneel and pray for grace from Thee, 
What far, far deeper need have we! 
How hardly, if she win not heaven, 
Will our wild errors be forgiven ! 





Design of Bereavement. 


The only child of two thoughtless parents 


not only sorrowful, but disposed to question the 
goodness of God. They even petulantly in- 
quired of their minister, how it could be pos- 
sible that a God of love could have dealt so 
hardly with them? To this question the pastor 
promised a reply, and he gave it as follows : — 
“You would know from me why God has 
taken your child from you. Well, then, he is 
determined to have from your family at least one 
member in heaven. You parents would not pre- 


pare to enter into heaven; and if that child of | 


yours had been allowed to remain, you would 


Hear, further, a parable: 


enter. 


farther backward from the open door. Then he 
took a lamb from the flock, and dragged it in; 
and behold, the parent sheep ran in after it! 


The good shepherd is Christ; the open fold is | 


heaven; the lamb, your child. Have ye the 
hearts of parents? Prepare to follow your child. 
It has been taken from you on purpose to allure 
you to the skies.” 





Arithmetical Problem. 

Two men in Cincinnati hire a carriage for 
$30, to go to Springfield, O., the distance being 
73 miles, with the privilege of taking in three 
more persons. Having gone 20 miles, they take 
in A; at Springfield they take in B; and when 
within 30 miles of the city, they take in C. How 
much shall each man pay? W. 








A New English Grammar, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

Pinneo’s Primary Grammar of the English Language, 
for Beginners. Prepared for the Eclectic Educational 
Series. By T.S. Pinneo, M. A., M. D. 
Notwithstanding the numerous treatises on English 

Grammar, there is, still, in this important department 
of instruction, a deficiency universally felt and acknow- 
ledged. Some works treat of the science in a manner too 
abstract, and inappropriate to the state of mental devel- 
| opment in by far the greater number of learners ; some 
are too diffuse, others are too concise ; some are founded 
upon bad principles; in others correct principles are 
badly explained ; while all have fallen so far short of 
the public demand, in the present advancing state of 
education, that there is abundant encouragement to at- 
tempt a supply of the deficiency. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR has been pre- 
pared with a sole eye to its practical utility. It consists 
of simple lessons in English Grammar, and is intended 
| for beginners in the study. The principal features may 
be described under the following heads : 
| ArrancemENt. The instruction contained in this 
| book is so arranged, that the pupil goes on, step by step, 
| upon an easy and simple plan of progression. Each 

principle, as it is presented, is so thoroughly explained 

that it cannot be misunderstood, and the subject is thus 
| brought by degrees before the mind. There is also, at 
| every step, a review of previous matter, so that a whole 
| subject, as far as studied, is presented in one connected 
| view. 





2. Simpriciry. Much care has been taken to secure 


|| simplicity in this book, and it is confidently believed 


died. The parents became on this account. | 


| that no work has ever appeared which can bear any 
| comparison with it in this respect. As this is a point 
in which most others have failed, it is that to which 
| especial attention has been paid. 


} 


3. ExpLaNaTiIon AND Ittustration. A full explana- 
| tion of all terms used, and the abundant illustrations 
| found in this Grammar, assist in securing the simplicity 
| spoken of. The terms in common use have been modi- 
| fied to some extent, though not so as to introduce any 
objectionable novelty, and a selection has been made 
| among them, the more difficult being laid aside, and the 








|| easy retained and simplified. A proper explanation and 


illustration of terms and first principles, more effectually 


| secures interest and progress in the study of Grammar 


|| than any other facility whatever. 
also have prevented it from going thither. || 


There was a good || 
shepherd, who had prepared costly fodder in | 
his fold for his sheep, but the sheep would not | 
He gave himself much concern to in- || 
duce them to enter, but they always retreated || 


4. Exercises. A large number of carefully-prepared 
exercises in parsing and composition form a part of the 
plan of this work. ‘The science of Grammar is taught 
by analyzing sentences, and many exercises of this kind 
are introduced, with simple directions for their use. 
Grammar is also taught by learning to form phrases 
| and sentences correctly; and exercises of this class are 
numerous, and carefully adapted to the learner’s stage 
of progress. In this respect, also, the book is different 
from all others, and contains, as is believed, facility for 
| the study which can nowhere else be found. 


Many other particulars might be mentioned; but 
enough has been stated to give some general idea of the 
work. As the result of the peculiarities described, and 
others referred to, an interest is awakened in the mind 
of the learner which it is difficult to arouse in this study, 
and without which it can never be successfully pursued. 
Children are always interested in what they can under- 
stand. Dry and difficult technical terms, and the ab- 
struse manner of treating it, have always been great ob- 
stacles in the way of making it interesting. By the 
plan here pursued, it is believed that the difficulty is 
obviated, and that a correct, concise, easy, and interesting 
treatise on an essential branch of education is furnished. 


The general design, to render all the books comprised 
| in the Eclectic Educational Series, cheaper as well as 








better than others, has not beep neglected in this work. 
It is therefore sold at an unusually low price. 

Permanent teachers will be furnished gratuitously 
with copies for examination, on application to the pub- 
lishers, W. B. Smith § Co., Cincinnati. A small num- 
ber have been put up in thin paper covers, so that they 
can be sent by mail. 





Dr. Johnson. 

Macaulay draws the portrait of the great critic 
with a few bold strokes: 

Johnson is better known to us than any other 
man in history. Everything about him— his 
coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his 
St. Vitus’ dance, his rolling walk, his blinking 
eye; the outward signs which too clearly marked 
| his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable ap- 
| petite for fish sauce and veal pie—with plums— 
his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of 
touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious 
| practice of treasuring up orange peel, his morn- 
ing slumbers, his midnight disputations, his mut- 
terings, his gruntings, his puffings, his vigorous, 
acute, and sarcastic eloquence, his vehemence, 
his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, are all 
| familiar to us. 








Women’s Rights. 

The women of Massachusetts are petitioning 
the Legislature in relation to the divorce laws. 
| They want to know where we “lords of creation” 
| derive our authority to make laws for their gov- 
ernment, and answer by saying : 

The Bible, it is said, gives them the right, 
| because it says, “ Wives, submit yourselves unto 
| your own husbands in the Lord.” How a wife 
| can submit herself “in the Lord,” to a man who 
/is “dead drunk” one half of the time, and a fool 
the other half in consequence, from whom she 
receives only a scanty subsistence of the meanest 
_ description, is more than woman’s wit can devise. 











TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO.. No. 14 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 

On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 

Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, Ato, 

BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 

Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 

tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 
THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amerwca—W ith Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use ot Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables; 


Together with English Notes, and illustroted by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavisgiving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C BROOKS. A. M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin la 
pal of the Latin High 


ages, and Princi- 
, Baltimore. 
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THE 





ABSTRACT OF THE 


WETEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, | ; 


| for the last fifteen years, and it is the coldest April in | 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 


April, 1849. 
Wind. 





s )(Fahr’heit.) 









































|\Therm’ter| Barom 3 3 >. 

3|— : ter] Baron ie a @ \Eul - 

pil (4/3 2 {| Mean| = a lt $ S| § 

e = |S\/5 o} i se | : & | RK =~s| ‘a 

A\ZSlSe | hight |) <a =||_& |5 °| 2 

1 3490 41.2/22.609) n | n | 1) clear | 10 

2 33 54 44.7) .549'| se 1! fair 9 

3/3967 55.5) .287| s s | liivar’ble| 1] .32 

4/50 68 55.2 28.984) sw | sw 3) cloudy! 0| .44 

5 41'57 48.5 29.423 w | west) 1/ clear | 10 

6 4475 62.3)) .388) s | 8 liivar’ble| 4 

7 61 7665.5) .417|/ sw | sw/1]| do | 4 

8/537453.5| .476| n | n |1| do | 1} 66) 

9 526361.2) 240) e | e@ | 1j\cloudy, 0 | 1.32 

10 47 6253.3) 183] w | w | 3) fair | 8 
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12 4274 60.2) 438) do | sw 1) fair | 7 

13/49 6953.8), .289 do | nw | 2 var’ble, 3 

14 |32 43 37.7) .602)| nw) do 3| fair 9 

153245 36.7| .310|| do | do | 3\var’ble| 5 

16 28 49 40.2) .255| west west| 2)| fair 8 

17/4147 41.8 28.873 sw | sw 3|\cloudy| 0| 18 

18 |32 41 37.3) 29.100 nw) nw| 3/var’bie 1 
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20 335445.2| .402| nw do | 1) clear | 10 
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ExpianaTion.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 28 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 88 
Monthly range of do 60 
Least daily variation of do 6 
Greatest daily variation of do 35 
Mean temperature of month, 52.64 

do do at sunrise, 62.8 

do do at 2P. M. 58.16 
Coldest day, March 3d. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 367 
Warmest day, March 14th. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 67.2 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.873 inches 
Maximum do do .639 do 
Range of do -766 do 
Mean hight of do 29.3109 do 


No. of days of rain and snow, 4. 
Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 8.65 in. 

Memoranva.—lst, fair; 2d, heavy white frost; 3d, 
very smoky, rain at night; 4th, showery morning, 
heavy shower 31g to 4 P. M.; 5th, fine ; 6th and 7th, 
pleasant and variable ; 8th, rain 414 to 9 P.M; Yth, 
showers 114 to 5 P. M., with stormy night; 10th, very 
high wind ; 11th to 13th, pleasant, clear, fair and varia- 
ble; 14th to 17th, fair, cold, and raw evenings with 
very heavy frosts; 17th, sprinkle of rain 11 to 4 P. M., 
light rain at night ; 18th, spit snow smartly,9 A. M.,cold 
wintry day ; 19th and 20th, fair, clear and pleasant ; 
2st, showery ; 221, warm and variable ; 23d, drizzly ; 
24th and 25th, variable and hesy ; 26th and 27th, clear, 
fair and pleasant ; 28th, variable and windy ; 29th, A. 
M. clear, P. M. hazy and cloudy ; 30th, very windy 
and dusty, showery 7 P. M., rain in night. 


|  Osservations.— The mean temperature of April this 
ear is nearly three degrees less than the average mean 


| the last seven years. ‘The quantity of rain was about 
equal to the average, and with the exception of the pe- 
| riod from the 14th to the 18th, the general tendency of 
| the weather, in regard to the temperature and moisture, 
| was favorable to vegetation. At the time of the heavy 
| frosts commencing on the 14th, it was supposed that all 
| the fruit was killed. It is now generally believed that 
| the damage is much less than it was first supposed to 
| be, and that, in many localities, there will be fair crops 
of the later kinds of fruit. 


| CROZET’S ARITHMETIC, 
| 
| 








N ARITHMETIC for Colleges and Schools, by Clau- 
dius Crozet, Principal of the Richmond Academy, late 
| State Engineer of Virginia, and formerly Professor of En- 
gineering at West Point. Price 37% cts. 
Published and for sale by A. MORRIS, 
Successor to Drinker & Morris. 


| 
| TESTIMONIALS. 
| Attention is requested to the following notice of the 
| work, fiom the author of Peter Parley: 
| CrozetT’s ARITHMETIC.—It is an excellent book, possess- 
ing the usual advantages of our school arithmetics, which 
| teach the practice of the art, to which is here added its 
philosophy, very happily methodized and presented to the 
student. It is calculated, not merely to teach what is usu- 
ally laid down in a book of arithmetic, but to set the rea- 
| soning faculties at work, and furnish the mental machinery 
with a motive-power which will render it efficient in its ap- 
plication to other subjects. It is evidently the production 
of a thorough scholar in mathematics, who, in the far ad- 
vances he has made, has not forgotten the difficulties of that 
“steep ascent” by which he climbed to knowledge. His 
sympathy for the pupil, and his understanding of his capac- 
| ity, enable him to teach with facility what would have been 
| impossible to one destitute of these qualifications. 
S. G. GOODRICH. 


From the American Courier. J 

The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction 
of reasoning, to a greater extent than it has been customary 
in works on arithmetic. There is nothing empirical in the 
book. The whole logical process of the science of numbers 
is exhibited with conciseness and perspicuity, and is made 
the basis, in each case, of the practical rules which follow. 
The study of arithmetic, in the manner here taught, must 
be an excellent preparation for the study of algebra. The 
author has made, also, some valuable corrections inthe vul- 
gar nomenclature, and introduces some improvements in the 
common processes of arithmetic. In the matter of innova- 
tion, however, he has exercised a commendable degree of 
caution. 


From the Southern Journal of Education. 

The four fundamental rules are more faithfully discussed 
than in any work we are acquainted with. The same is 
true in regard to decimal and vulgar fractions. We cordi- 
ally recommend the work to the consideration of teachers, 
and advise them to obtain a copy for their own examina- 
tion. They will be amply repaid for their trouble and ex- 
pense in the perusal of its pages, so much more attractive 
than those of common authorities, which usually consist of 
rules, printed in italics, followed by examples for practice 
in soli px. 

Crozet’s Arithmetic meets my approbation, and I most 
respectfully recommend its use in our district free schools. 

LEROY G. EDWARDS, 
President of Schoo] Commissioners for Norfolk cy. 





BETHANY CoLLEGE, 23d Feb. 1849. 

[ have examined an Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools, 
by Professor C. Crozet. Those who wish to develop and 
train the reasoning powers, to impart a thorough knowledge 
of arithmetic, and to make the step from arithmetic to alge- 
bra as easy as possible, would do well to adopt this book. 

JAMES P. MASON, A. M., Prof. Math. 
RICHMOND ACADEMY, Dec. 7, 1848. 

Among the numerous publications upon arithmetic, Cro- 
zet’s Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools is, in many re- 
spects, unique in interest and value. It contains much that 
is new, both in matter and method, Its elucidations are 
profoundly, but clearly scientific; exhibiting, in a manner 
unsurpassed by any other with which we are acquainted, the 
various powers and relations of numbers, and admirably 
preparing the student to enter upon the higher branches of 
mathematics, or to seize upon the shortest methods of dis- 
patching the calculations of ordinary business. 

WM. BURKE, 
STEPHEN TAYLOR. 


ANDERSON SEMINARY, Nov. 10, 1848. 
After as thorough an examination as my time would 
allow, I think that Crozet’s Arithmetic is the best that has 
yet appeased. 
Its clear, brief, and satisfactory inductions,—its compre- 
hension, within a small space, of all that really belongs to 














arithmetic,—give this little book claims beyond any other 
that I am acquainted with. JOHN D. KEILEY. 








| WORCESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
| LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
THousaNp Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
riven—-the quantity, as well as the accent, — marked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
| rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
| TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
| as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
| land and America, 

This Dictionary is used and pose recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson, 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L LD, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcook, D D, LL D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry Ww. 
Longfellow, A !. Benjamin Hale, D D, Heman Humphrey 
DD, Elipbalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

“I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity." —James Kent. 

“It will introduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean 


“T have regularly consulted it and always with increasing 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 

“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 

| be furnished to each department of the ace, to be kept 

| as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F. McCrary, Sec’y. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. 
1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
| larged and improved by the addition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
cane ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 

1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 





2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Biack- 
stone. 

4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar class of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felion, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” —Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.” 
—Literary World. 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 


LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 


GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 


GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in this country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTI’S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts, 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 

LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street, 
Boston, and for sale by H. W. DERBY & CO., Cincinnati, 








and the booksellers generally. 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Publish some of the best and most salable School Books 
now in use in the United States, among which are— 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book 
of Astronomy, 1 vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial 
Atlas. Imperial 4to. By E. H. Burritt, A. M, with 
an Introduction by THoMAs Dick, LL. D. 


MITCHELL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt’s peograpyy of the Heav- 
ens, revised and improved by Prof. O. M. Mitchell, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a 
new Atlas, medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts; 
showing the relative magnitudes, distances, and positions 
of all the stars, down to the 6th magnitude, inclusive ; 
also, the principal Nebula, Nebulous Stars, Double and 
Multiple Stars; together with the telescopic appearance 
of some of the most remarkable objects in the Heavens. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Illustrated by sixty 
colored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, 
accompanied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume 
medium 4to. 


PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. (Colored Maps and Stiff Covers.) 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
“ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
Just published. 
This series of School Histories is acknowledged to be 


the best in use; and they have been extensively introduced 
into the Schools of our country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. New Edition, enlarged. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Intro- 
duction to. Mrs. Lincoln's Botany, for the 
use of Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 

do. CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18m0 

do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. 

do, GEOLOGY. 


KAMES’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By AnRAHAM 
Miuus, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. Universrry EpIrIon, in 
1 vol. royal duodecimo. 


WEBSTER’'S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 


TIONARY. 1 vol, 12mo. New edition 
revised. 

“ PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, New Edition revised. 
16mo. square, 

“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb'd plain. 

“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition 32mo. 
emb’d gilt. 


The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other kind, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, 
conforming to Dr. Webster's standard work, by rofessor 
Goodrich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of 
sales. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 


This book is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed 
to precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 

PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 
THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or a new 
method of learning to read, write, and speak the French. 

By NorMAN Pinney, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. 

KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Epwarp HAZEN, author of the 
Speller and Definer, 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Martison, 16 Nos 
cloth backs and rollers, with case and book. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS on heavy paper and rollers. 








To Teachers of Algebra. 


VALUABLE OPINIONS. 


Bethany College, Nov., 1848. 
Ray's Auteesra, Part First, is the best book 
for Common Schools and Academies, that I have 
seen. JAMES P. MASON, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics. 


From Mr. Chase, Principal of Mt. Carmel Academy. 
I have made a careful examination of Prof. 
Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and I am compelled to 
say that, although expecting from his pen an ad- 
mirable treatise on the subject, it far exceeds my 
highest expectations. I believe that it ought to 
take the precedence of all others now in use. 
G. A. CHASE. 


From M. M, Campbell, Prof, in Indiana State University. 

* * * The present work [Ray’s Algebra] is 
characterized by great plainness and a progressive 
and most gradual advancement from simple arith- 
metic to the higher, though not the highest, de- 
partment of Algebra. I was especially pleased 
with the gradual and easy transition from numer- 
al to litera] equations, and from particular to gen- 
eral problems. Just here many a young algebra- 
ist fails and gives up in despair. But few, me- 
thinks, need do so now, with such a work as this. 
Another excellence of the work is its careful and 
accurate definitions. 


M. M. CAMPBELL. 


RAY’S ALGEBRA, complete in one vol- 
ume, in good leather binding, is sold at the 
VERY LOW price of $4,50 per dozen—50 
cents retail. Published by W. B.Smirn & Co., 
58 Main street, Cincinnati; and by Crarx, 
Austin & Co., 205 Broadway, New York City. 





ASTRONOMY! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 


For Academies and Schools, illustrated by numerous orig- 
inal Engravings, and adapted to use either with or without 
the author’s Large Maps. Large 18mo. 240 pages with 
Questions and a Glossary. One of the most comprehen- 
sive and splendidly illustrated volumes upon Astronomy 
that hes ever been published in the United States. Price 
50 cents. 


Mescomimendaviomes. 


RUTGER’s FEMALE INSTITUTE, N. York, Jan. 7, 1849 
The undersigned take pleasure in saying that the ELE- 
MENTARY ASTRONOMY, by H. Mattison, has now been in 
use in this Institution, over two years; and is esteemed 
as decidedly the most valuable work of its class we have 


ever used. 

ISAAC FERRIS, Pres. of Board of Trustees 

of Rutger’s Female Institute. 
CHAS, E. WEST, Principal. 
JANE R. BULKLEY, Teacher Ist Dep't, 
The undersigned, Teachers of New York City, have 

given the most substantial proof of their high appreciation 
of this work, by introducing it into the respective schools 
under their supervision. 


SENECA DURAND, Principal Ward School, No. 5 


DANIEL HAYNES, ‘ 21. 
SAMUEL F JOHN, “ “ “  « 46, 
WM. C. KIBBE, “ “ . «« 
JOHN J. DOAN, a “ o «e 
J. PATTERSON, ~ Ber «+ «© &@ 


ub. 
JAS. L. M, ELLIGOTT, Mechanics Society School. 
S. CHASE, Principal Wesleyan Institute, Newark, N.J. 
{> TEACHERs are particularly requested to examine 
his work, before they introduce any other into their 
Schools. 
Published and for sale by 


H. W DERBY & CO, Cincinnati. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 








——— 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL. D. 
ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


THE works of Thomas Dick, LL. D., illustrated by wood 
cuts representing more that 500 different objects, and em- 
bellished by a portrait of the author, from a fine engraving 
on steel ; 10 vols. 12mo, muslin extra, or sheep binding. - 

The works embraced in this edition are as follows :— 


Vol. 1—THE PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE, 


Vol 2—THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER;; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy with Religion.— 
From the eighth London edition; revised, corrected and 
greatly enlarged. 


Vol. 3.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION;; or, An 
Illustration of the Moral Laws of the Universe. 


Vol.4—ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 
BY THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE; or, An 
{llustration of the advantages which would result from a 
more general dissemination of rational and scientific infor- 
mation among all ranks. 


Vol. 5.—-ON THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND 
MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND; or An In- 
quiry into the means by which a general diffusion of know- 
ledge and moral principle may be promoted. 


Vol. 6.—AN ESSAY ON THE SIN AND THE EVILS 
OF COVETOUSNESS, and the happy effects which 
would flow from a spirit of christian eotinen Illustra- 
ted by a variety of facts, selected from sacred and civil 
history, and other documents. 


Vol. 7.—CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, The Wonders 
of the Planetary System Displayed, Illustrating the Perfec- 
tions of Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. 


Vol. 8.—THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and other ob- 
jects connected with Astronomy, as Illustrative of the 
Character of the Deity and of an infinity of Worlds. 


Vol.9.-THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER, com- 
prising Illustrations of Light and Colors; practical de- 
scriptions of all kinds of caieestipane the use of the Equa- 
torial, Transit, Circular, and other Astronomical instru- 
ments; a particular account of the Earl of Rosse’s Large 
Telescopes, and other topics connected with Astronomy. 


Vol. 10.—ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; AND ON 
THE ATMOSPHERE AND ATMOSPHERICAL PHE- 
NOMENA. 


The above vol , containing about 3700 duodecimo 
pages of reading matter with the same illustrations as above 
named, and the 10 vols. bound in 5 vols., half muslin bind- 
ing, are offered for sale at the very reduced price of 

. $325 PER COPY. 
aud in 4 vols. sheep binding, at $3 75 percopy. 

The vast fund of useful knowledge contained in the wn- 
tings of Dr. Dick, together with the high-toned morality 
and religious feeling pervading them all, justly entitle them 
toa place in every School Library. For which purpose, 
THE CONVENIENT SIZt OF THE VOLUMES, 
AND THE LEGIBLE CHARACTER OF THE TYPE 
OF THIS EDITION, render it peculiarly well fitted. 

Published and for sale by 

E. C. & J. BIDDLE, Philadelphia. 

BRADLEY & ANTHONY, H. W. DERBY & CO., and 
J. F. DESILVER, Cincinnati. 

CUSHING & BRO, Baltimore. 
C. M. SAXTON, New York. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 








Also recently published and for sale as above 
A SERIES OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS, 


consisting of 

t LYND'S FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

2. LYND’S CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

3. OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 
WITH KEY BY PROF. LYND. 

This series of pmalegent Class Books has been adop- 
ted, in whole or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


Philadelphia, Lynn, 

Boston, roy, Cambridge, Springfield, 

N. York (Ward) Utica, Charlesto’n Fall River. 

Brooklyn Hartford, Portsmouth Poughkeepsie, & 
M’MURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. A Diction- 

ary of Terms used in the various branehes of the Natural 

Sciences. 


CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, adopted as a text book in the Normal and 
Grammar Schools of Philadelphia, the Public High Schools 
of Hartford and Providence, the Brooklyn Female Acade- 
my, Wesleyan Collegiate Institute, Cincinnati, and in na 
merous other first class educational institutions, both public 
and private, throughout the Union. 


Baltimore, Salem 
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CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
woductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith’s 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
forthe more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
lype,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—in numerous 
lain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation wil It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before homie as condensed and simple 
a Manner as pualite, some of the most interesting portions 
of the History of the Animal Kingdom. 


_ INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. his is a new and original rt, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 


[foceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


— above, with a general assortment of School and 
iscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 


chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 


Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B. also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 
Guide, large quarto, sheep 





ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
for grammar schools, illustrated 7 84 beautiful engravings. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, oon 
mies and bigh schools, illustrated with 212 superior 
engravings. P 
These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D., embrace, Ist. A 
description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Kye, Ear, &c. 5a 
They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons apparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
remove disease. These features make them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. These works are now ex- 
tensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools and Grammar SChools in every part of the 
country. 
MippLegury Co L.Ece, Vt., June 1, 1847. 
Dr. CutTER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 
your work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 
ege as a text bouk, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
design of Academies and Colleges. 
Your obedient servant, C. B. ADAMS, 
Prof. Chem., &c. 


I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
the opinion of Professor Adams. B. L ZE, 
Pres. Med. College. 

The following orders are published in the annual reports 
of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the annual examination of the grammar schools. 

Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
troduced into the schools for girls. 

Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
consider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 

City oF Boston, April 18th, 1848. 

I the subscriber do hereby certify that « Cutter’s first book 
on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee 


“ State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., April 21, 1848- 
Dr. CUTTER: 

Dear Sir,—I comply cheerfully with your request to give 
you my impressions of the merits of your treatise on ‘‘An- 
atomy and Physiology,” after using it as a school book in 
the “ State Normal School” about two years. [ am happy 
to say, that I regard it as having higher claims, as a school 
book treatise of the two subjects in connection, than any 
other work before the public, with which I am acquainted. 
And I think it important to present the subjects together. 
Without a knowledge of the strueture of the organs of the 
body, one is scarcely able to understand their functions. 
Indeed, to some extent, it is indispensable to connect the 
two. I hope you will succeed in securing their introduc- 
tion into the Schools of the West. 

The “ First Book on Anatomy and Physiology, for Gram- 
mar Schools,” we continue to use in the model school. 
We regard it as the best, and adapted to their wants. I 
think, for “common schools,” it has a better adaptation 
than the larger work. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Truly yours, 
DAVID C. ROWE, 
Principal of “ State Normal School.” 





EDDY'S CELEBRATED 


PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, agents for the sale of the above well- 
known printing ink, have just received from the manufac- 
tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
and now offer at much reduced prices: 


News Ink,: - © = «+ 28 cts. per Ib. 
Book Ink, No. 4, - - ° - 400 «© # «& 
Book Ink, No. 3, - - - 50 « « 
Book Ink, No. 2, - - ee «a 


This Ink is acknowledged sy many of our very best 
printers, to be unequalled in mzny respects by any other 
printing Ink made. The only costacle to its very exten- 
sive sale heretofore has been the very high prices charged 
for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
ieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
ink. We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 
tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from 20 to 50 lbs. 














W.B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main st., Cincinnati. 


' RAWS ALGEBRA. 
PART FIRST. 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of In- 
struction ; with numerous Practical Exercises. 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
Complete in one volume, 1\2mo, of 240 pages. 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Woodward College. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


In presenting this work to the educational public, the 
publishers confidently anticipate for it a speedy attainment 
of as great popularity as that already enjoyed by the Arith- 
| metical Course of Dr. Ray. Ananalysis of Ray’s Algebra 
| was published in the September number of the School 
| Friend. It isthe result of much labor and research, having 
| been prepared with the utmost care, expressly for the 
Eclectic Educational Series. The author’s experience, 
| as well as eminent success, as a teacher of mathematics, 
| have, it is believed, admirably fitted him for this work. 
| The great favor with which it has already been received, is 
| gratifying evidence of its high merits. ‘ihough but four 
| weeks have elapsed since its publication, the first edition is 

already nearly exhausted. 
While the work is very comprehensive, containing a 
larger amount of matter than is usual in first books in Alge- 
bra, and is printed and bound in a very neat and substantial 
oa it 1s sold at one-third less price than other similar 
works. 

Teachers of Algebra will be supplied gratuitously with 
a copies for examination. A few copies have been put up in 
paper covers, so that they can he sent by mail at a small 
expense. W. B. SMITH & CO., 

School Book Publishers, 58 Main Street. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 
A New Collection of Church Music. 


By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
work of these well known authors. It is the result of 
great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
braces— 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 

SECON D—A much greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
‘* but because t 0 are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge ani taste.” 

Fou RTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and 
a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 

other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
| comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains * DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which 
a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo 'y, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 
examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 

58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES Of FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 


2. do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

7. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do GLOLOGY, 310 do 


. do 
“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most a vat contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 
“ YALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArbD CoL.EeGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
1 know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. ‘The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
CAS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
o 





QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do ts) 
do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
vxrobation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 

States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 

brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periocs, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale b 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Vhiladelphia. 

P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co's” Improved Edition, 








TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 
Publishers of School Books, 


SES’ EE a Pw ECE So 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing them at the East. 

Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGaffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
a he most popnlar series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 

Booksellers 
Who pete in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memoranduia and Pass 
Books. These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. TERMs—CASH. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J.Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably che result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & George 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE 6DEON a collection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.”” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Sopranb, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 


publishers’ lowest prices, by 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 














SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


_ The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
_ Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION ; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A . 


- M.: 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vécabulary ; 
CAZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 
Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 
Professor W. H. McGufiey ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. : 

It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
d 


a 





o ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 


do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use thet the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor o Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. : 
This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required Dy 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as 2 
text-book. , 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A.M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. h 
The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, suc 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, — 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow, Hail, Thu» ee 
Storms,.Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But itis 
the opinion o inent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the ~ 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 


h . Just published b 
Radia : PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., . 
159 Pearl St., New York. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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